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MEMOIRS or Sirk JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


WITH AN ELEGANT PORTRAIT. 


a JOSHUA REYNOLDS was 
the fon of the Rev. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and born at Plympton St, 
Mary’s, in Devonfhire, in the year 
1723. His father was univertally 
refpected; and an intimate friend of 
that eminent divine, Mr. Zachariah 
Mudge. Mr. Reynolds had a very 
numerous family, which, however, 
never depreffed his {pirits, and he 
was affiduous in cultivating learn- 
ing among his neighbours. Young 
Reynolds was fent early to a gram- 


~senar-fchool, being intended by his 


father for the church, and went from 
thence to one of the univerfities, 
where he took the degree of mafter 
of arts. 

Sir Jofhua ever declared, that the 
deftination of his mind to painting 
was occafioned by an accidental pe- 
rufal of Richardfon’s treatife on that 
art when very young. He became 
a pupil to Mr. Hudfon the painter, 
in 174—, who, amongft other ad- 
vice that he gave him, recommended 
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him to copy Guercino’s drawings. 


This he did with fuch fkill, that: 


many of them are now preferved in 
the cabinets of the curious in this 
country, as the originals of that very 
great mafier. About the year 1750, 
he went to Rome to profecute his 
{tudies, wh@re he remained about 
two years, and employed himfelf ra- 
ther in making {tudies from, than in 
copying the works of the great 
painters with which that illulous 
capital of art abounds. Here too 
he amufed himfelf with painting 
caricatures, particularly a very large 
one of all the Englifh that were 
then at Rome, in the different atti- 
tudes of Raphael’s celebrated {chool 
at Athens. Ne returned to England 
about the year.1752, and took a 
houfe in Newport-{treet, Leicefter- 
fields; to which latter place he re- 
moved foon afterwards, and where 
he continued till the time of his 
death. Sir Jofhua had fo little of 
the jealoufy of his profeffion, that 
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when a celebrated Englifh artift, on 
his arrival from Italy, afked him 
where he fhould fet up a houfe, Sir 
Jothua told him, that the next houfe 
to him was vacant, and that he had 
found his fituation a very good one. 
Sir Jofhua was foon after elcéted a 
fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies, and on the inftitution of 
the Royal Academy, was eletted 
prefident of that noble feminary of 
arts, and his eleétion was confirmed 
by his fovereign. 

Sir Jofhua died on the 2gd of Fe- 
bruary, 1792, after a difeafe of lan- 
guor, occafioned by an enlargement 
of the liver. His body, by the per- 
miffion of his fovereign (who ap- 

eared to wifh that every poifible 
season fhould be conferred on the 
remains of the prefident of his own 
academy), lay in ftate in one of the 
apartments of the Royal Academy ; 
and was conveyed on the morning 
of Saturday, the gd of March, to the 
cathedral of the metropolis, attended 
by the moft diftinguifhed perfons in 
the country in birth, in talents, and 
in virtue. It was received at the 
welt door of the church by the ve- 
nerable Chapter, who preceded it 
into the choir, where a folemn fu- 
neral fervice was performed; and 
that no mark of refpect might be 
‘wanting to the refpettable remains, 
(whole obfequies were* then cele- 
brating) they added fome fupernu- 
merary and excellent fingers to their 
choir, It feems to be only wanting 
now, that the ingenious body over 
which he prefided. with fo much 
honour to them as well as to him- 
feif, fhould pay their tribute of ref- 

ef to the memory of a man who 
contributed fo much by his prattical 
as well as fpeculative talents in his 
art, to dignify their in{titution, and 
to diffufe throughout the country a 
jaft and well-founded tafte in paint- 
ing. A monument in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, voted by general accla- 
mation, and ereéted at the expence 
ef the common fund ef the academy, 
will, to all lovers of art, appear no 
iefs a debt of juftice than a mark of 
ralpeth 


Of Sir Jofhua’s moral and intel. 
le€tual charaéter, who fhall prefume 
to {peak, after Mr. Burke’s eloquent 
and accurate delineation of it! It 
is the eulogium of Apelles pro- 
nounced by Pericles; and to attempt 
to add to it, would be to rifque the 
fame cenfure that would be paffed 
upon an inferior artift who fhould 
prefume to retouch-one of Sir Jo- 
fhua’s own piétures. 

An ingenious critic in art thus 
delineates Sir Jofhua’s profeffional 
charatter : 

“Sir Jofhua Reynolds was moft 
affuredly the beft portrait painter 
that this age has produced. He pof- 
feffed fomething original in his man- 
ner which diftinguifhed it from thofe 
painters who preceded him. His 
colouring was excellent, and his 
diftribution of light and fhadow io 
generally judicious and varied, that 
it molt clearly fhewed that it was 
not a mere trick of praétice, but the 
refult of principle, In hiftory paint- 
ing his abilities were very refpeétable, 
and his invention and judgment 
were fufficient to have enab!ed him, 
to have made a very diltinguifhed 
figure in that very arduous branch 
of his profeffion, if the exclufive 
tafte of this country for portraits had 
not difcouraged him from cultivating 
a talent fo very unproduétive and 
neglected. His drawing, though 
incerreét, had always fomething of 
grandeur in it.” 

To his own pitures might be well 
applied what he ufed to fay refpect: 
ing thofe of Reubens: * They re; 
femble,” faid he, “a well-chofer 
nolegay, which, though the colours 
are dplendid and vivid, they are 
never glaring or oppreilive to the 
cye.” 

Sir Jofhua wrote—** Difcourfes 
delivered at the Royal Academy, 
2 vols.” 8vo, “ Notes to Mr. Ma- 
fon’s Tranflation of Dufrefnoy on 
Painting,” gto. The Papers, Ne. 
76, 79, 82, in the Idler,.on the fub- 
je& of painting, were alfo-written 
by him. 

It muft not be forgotten. in this 
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fketch of the Life of Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds, that at the inftallation of 
Lord North as chancellor of the 
univerfity of Oxford, that learned 
body prefented him with a degree of 
doftor of laws; an academical ho- 


nour which he merited no lefs from 
his talents as a writer, than from his 
{kill in his profeflion, The late 
Dr. Vanfittart, of All Souls college, 
introduced him into the theatre with 
a very elegant Latin {peech, 


BIOGRAPHIAN A; 


OR, ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS, 


NuMBER X. 


MasoguveE de Fer. 


N the manufcript memoirs of M, 
] de la Reinterie, at prefent in the 
pofleffion of the Marquis of Mef- 
mon-Romance, at Paris, there is a 
very curious account of this cele- 
brated ftate-prifoner. The Marquis 
fays, that when he mated in 
the fortrefs of Pignerol, a prifoner, 
-who was confined in the caftle, fhut 
the door of his room upon the of- 
ficer, who rufhed upon him, and 
ran down ftairs to efcape from his 
confinement. He was, however, 
{topped by thecentinel. Theofficer 
in the meanwhile cried out from 
the window, that the prifoner was 
making his efcape, and defired the 
affiftance of the garrifon, The of- 
ficer upon guard immediately run 
up, and laid hold of the prifoner, 
who was {cuffling with the centincel. 
‘The officer drew his {word, and the 
prifoner immediately cried out in a 
very imperious and commanding 
tone of voice,  Songez a ce que 
vous faites refpettez le fang de vos 
foucerains.”’—** Take care, Sir, what 
you do; refpe& the blood of your 
monarchs.” Inthe mean time the 
officer who was locked in the room 
came out, put’ his hand upon the 
prifoner’s mouth, and defired ali the 
perfons prefent, never to mention 
what they had heard the prifoner 
fay. M. de la Reinterie fays, that 
he never told the ftory to any one, 
except to two or three perfons. 
about the court, and whofe names 
he mentions, This account was 
given to the relator by a very able 


and a very eloquent advocate of the 
laft parliament of Dauphiné, 
Joun de Witt. 

This illuftrious penfionary of Hol- 
land, when he was one day afked 
how he could get through with eafe 
the immenfe load of bufinefs, that 
would opprefs moft other men; re- 
plicd, by doing one thing at a time, 
Another of his maxims, in the con- 
duét of life, and of {till more value 
than all his political ones, was to 
be careful of his health, but carelefs. 
of his life. This great man well 
knew the importance of health to 
the mental as well as to the corpo- 
real funétions, and at the fame time 
was convinced that in certain fitua- 
tions, where the duty to one’s coun- 
try, to one’s relations, to one’s 
friends, and to one’s felf, demands 
it, that a facrifice of thofe is juftly 
and honourably made, and that not 
to nike it is “* propter vitam vivendi 
perdcre caufam.” The manner of 
life of this great man was fo fimple, 
that though his name appeared by 
the fide of that of emperors and of 
kings in many public aéts, that he 
ufed to walk from his own houfe to. 
that of the {tates at the Hague, at- 
tended only by a fingle fervant, and 
that one man and one maid-fervant 
compofed .his whole domettic efta- 
blifhment. Heand his brother-Cor- 
nelius were (as is but too well 
known) torn in pieces by the exaf- 
perated and deluded multitude of 
Holland, John de Witt repeating, 
in the midit of all his torments, that 
fine ode of Horacce= 

A 2% juftum, 
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Juftum & tenacem propofiti virum 

Non circum ardor, prava juberium 

Non vultus inftantis tyranni 
Mentigatit folida, &c. 


One of his political maxims feems 
to do too much honour to the judg- 
ment of fovereigns and their mi- 
nifters—‘‘ Tous les princes & tons 
les etats fe reglent fur leurs interets, 
& que des que l’on fgait en quoi 
leurs vrais interets confiftent, on 
peut fcavoir quels en font les pro- 
jets. De Witt wrote Negociations, 
1725, 5 tomes 12mo. Memoires fur 
la Hollande, 4 tomes 12mo, which 
are very highly cfteemed for the 
fimplicity of the ftyle, and the ex- 
cellent political obfervations with 
which they abound, Though de 
Witt was in general inimical to the 
houfe of Orange, he took care of the 
‘revenues, and fuperintended the 
education of William the Third, 
when he was Prince of Orange; and 
bifhop Burnet fuppofes, that for 
many of the virtues and talents 
which adorned the charaéter of this 
excellent prince, he was indebted to 
the care and attention of his illuf- 
trious preceptor. 


ALMANZOR, 


The great, as he is called, to dif- 
tinguifh him from fome other Ara- 
bian princes of his name, was king 
of Cordova, in Spain. He was no 
lefs famous for his wifdom than for 
his courage; he wrote a book of 
maxims, from which thefe that fol- 
Jow are taken. 

“If hungry beggars are whipt 
through the {treets, beggars in fine 
cloaths have a right to their propor- 
tion of notice, and fhould be fent to 
the gallics, 

‘“* Pride is as truc a beggar, very 
often, as poverty can be, but a good 
deal more faucy. 

*¢ A prince who refolves to do no 
good, unlefs he can do every thing, 
teaches his people to fee that they 
are flaves, and they have a right to 
do whatever they have a mind to, 

*¢ Power and liberty are like heat 
and moifture; when they are well 





mixed, every thing profpers; when 


they are fingle, they ever do mif- 


chief. 

“I believe the leaft ufeful part 
of the people have the moft credit 
with the prince. Men wilt con- 
clude therefore. that to get every 
thing, it is neceffary to be good for 
nothing.” 


ALEXANDER VII. 


Was a man of great finefle in 
little things. Mezeray fays of him, 
**]] etoit petit dans les grandes chofes 
& grande dans les petites.” He fet 
out in his pontificate with a prodj- 
gious appearance of difinterefted- 
ne{fs, with a refolution to do but 
little for his family ; however, when 
he found this refolution begin to 
flag, and that he was fending for 
them to Rome, he ordered his coffin 
to be made, and put into his bed- 
chamber, in hopes that the conftant 
remembrance of what he was at laft 
to come to, might prevent his incur- 
ring the ufual crime of popes, ne- 
potiim. This folemn memento mort 
he foon began to regard as one of 
the common picces of furniture in 
hisroom, ‘ C’en n’eft geueres par 
les yeux,” fays Pere d’Aroigny, 
who relates the anecdote, “ qu’on 
devient plus homme de bien.”— 
‘We are feldom the better for our 
eyes.” The following elegant fati- 
rical epitaph was compofed for him, 


Hic jacet 
Alexander VII, 
In ambiendo Pontificatu folers, 
In tenendo rapax. 
In relinquendo ad <n 
compofitus, 
Fide, fuit in Deisstain maxima, 
In homines dubia 
In Deum modica aut nulla, 
Spe. 
Galliam allexit, 
Charitate 
Seipfum complexus eft, 
Ecclefiam 
In publicum damnum, 
In privatam fuam utilitatam. 
In proprium dedecus 
Menfam 
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Menfam unum, menfes quatuor 
Lfis aut lufis Regibus, rexit. 
Huic autem ledere ac ladere tam 
familiare fuit 
Ut moriturus 
Mimum ftrenué agere non deftituerit 
Abiit art plures, paucos merentibus 
Id Feb. Anno Dom. 1491. 

The Latin poems of this pontiff 
werc publicly printed at the Louvre 
prefs, 1656, folio, According to 
Otho Venius, Rubens’s matter, 
every human countenance is like 
that of fome animal. ‘The counte- 
nance of this pope was exattly like 
that of a fox, as Plato’s was that 
of adog. The late Dr. Johnfon’s 
refembled that of an elephant. 

CurisTina, Queen of Sweden, 

Said well of the celebrated revo- 
cation of the edié&t of Nantes, in 
France, that it was like a wounded 
perfon, whofe leg, through impo- 
tence and folly, the furgeons cut 
off, inftead of waiting till it healed 
of itfelf, When fome one afked 
Chriftina why fhe gave up the fove- 
reignty of her country, * Le Var- 
naile vaut mieux que le trone,”’ 
was her reply. She changed her 
religion from the Lutheran to the 
Catholic perfuafion. When fome 
manu{cripts was prefented to her, 
in which the fincerity of her con- 
verfion was doubted. fhe wrote on 
the back of it, ‘ Qui lo fa, non 
{crive, qui lo {crive, non fa,” Her 
motto was, 


‘¢ Fata viam invenient.” 


Chriftina, in drawing her own 
charatter, fays of herfelf, that fhe 
was fufpicious, ambitious to the 
greateft degree, impatient, contemp- 
tuous, irreligious, of an ardent 
and impetuous charaéter, was by 
nature inclined to gallantry, but 
that fhe was kept from it by an ex- 
cefs of pride. Wonderful qualities 
ina heroine! Writing to Madame 
Scuderi, three years before her 
death, fhe fays, “La mort, que 
s’approche, & ne marque jamais ion 
moment, ne m’inquicte pas, je l’at- 


ten dfans la déffier. ni la craindre.’’ 
She ordered the following infcrip- 
tion for her tomb, in St. Peter’s 
church at Rome. 
D. O. M. 
Vixit Chriftina, Annos 62. 

Account of Chriflina, by a con- 
temporary writer, ‘ Elle dedaigne 
fortement les femmes, & parle tou- 
jours tres civilement aux hommes 
dont elle affeéte Je ton du voix & 

uafi toutes les a€tions elle afic&e 
font de faire Vamazone. ‘Elle a 
pour le moins autant de zloire & de 
fierté, que pouvoit avoir le grand 
Guftave fon Pere. Elle cit fort 
civile & fort careffante, parle huit 
langues & principalement la Fran- 
coife, comme fi elle etoit née a Paris. 
Je crois n’avoir rien oublié a fa 
peinture, hormis qu'elle porte 
quelque fois unc Epée avec un collet 
de Buffle. & que fa perruque eft 
noire, & qu’elle n’a Gis {a gorge, 
qu’une echarpe de méme.” — Chrif- 
tina, though fhe quitted the throne 
of Sweden to be free to purfue her 
ftudies, wrote very little, Some 
letters, and fome detached thoughts 
of hers, are publifhed in Arken- 
holtz’s memoirs of this queen, 14 
vols. 4to. She wrote alio fome 
refleétions on the life and aétions of 
Alexander the Great, to whom fhe 
was very fond of being compared, 

INNOCENT X, 

Pamphili was, according to Amelot 
de la Houffaie, known to the late 
Louis XIV, and the French na- 
tion from the following circum- 
tance, When this pope, who was 
a man of letters, was in the nuncio’s 
fuite at Paris, the nuncio, with all 
his fuite, went to fee the library of 
a famous collector in that city.— 
The owner of the library very foon 
miffed a finall {carce book, on the 
liberties of the Gallican church, 
and taxed the nuncio with having 
purloined it. The nuncio excufed 
himfelf, and faid, he did not care the 
leat for any book whatever, and 
that moft probabl+.a little ugly fel- 
low of his train, Pamphili, who tos 
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fond of books, had put it in his 
ocket. Pamphili denied the charge, 
ut was very foon befet by fome of 
the fervants of the houfe, who 
pulled the book from out of his 


ket. 
sat? MARIVEAUX, 
The French novelift, though won- 
derfully alembicated in his manner 
of writing, was not fo in his cha- 


When he was once accofted 
by a very ftout beggar to give him 
alms, faid, ‘*My good friend, I 
wonder you beg; why don’t you 
woik, as you appear to be able?” 
“ Alas, Sir,” replicd the beggar, 
“if you did but know how idle I 
am.” * Well,” replied Mariveaux, 
giving him half a crown, ‘* go your 
way ; you are an honeft fellow.” 


ra@ter. 


OBSERVATIONS on tue native SILK-WORMS or NORTH 
AMERICA, 


BY THE LATE MR. 


MOSES BARTRAM. 


From the Tranfattions of the American Philofophical Soctety. 


Had for a long time, a defire to 

know, if fome of the wild filk 
worms of North-America could, 
with proper care, be propagated to 
advantage ; accordingly, in March, 
1766, I made an excurfion along 
the banks of Schuylkill, in fearch 
of fome pods or cocoons, in which 
the worms {pin themlelves up and 
lie concealed all the winter, in the 
nymph ftate, preparing for a change 


in the f{pring, namely, froin an. 


aurelia to a fly. 

I was fo lucky as to find five 
cocoons that had live found 
nymphx in them. Thefe five I 

laced in my garret oppofite to a 
window, that fronted the fun rifing, 
1 did this, that the warmth of the 
fun might forward their coming out, 

May :o. One of the flies came 
out; but the window happening to 
be left open it madc its efcape. 

May 13. One of my pods pro- 
duced a barge brown fly, beaintifully 
{potted, next day two more of them 
produced each a fiy. 

May 17. One ot the flies, which 
¢ame out of a large loofe pod, 
began to lay eggs. On the eed, 
the other two, which were males, 
grew very weak and feeble and 
unable to fly. Next day one of 
them died, and the day following 
the other cied; the female fly all 
this time continuing to lay eggs: on 
the e4th at night the alfo died, 


having laid near three hundred 
eggs. May 31, my laft pod pra 
dase a fnpe facile ay, of the 
brown kind hike the reft. But there 
being no male I could expeé nd 
increafe from it. June gd, fhe 
began to lay eggs and continued 
fome days: on the 8th fhe died, 
having laid upwards of two hun- 
dred eggs. Thefe which my laft fly 
laid looked at firft large and full, 
but in a few days they began to 
fhrivel and be indented in the mid- 
dle, as did all the reft. However, 
I folded them all up in feparate 
papers and laid them by, to fee if 
any would hatch the {pring fol- 
lowing. 

The male fly is lefs than the 
female, but his colours are brighter 
and more beautiful. 

In the {pring of the vear 1767, I 
examined the eggs, and found them 
all dry, and not likely to produce 
worms; from whence I concluded 
they had not been impregnated by 
the males. This was a difappoint- 
ment to me. But being ftill of 
opinion, that they might be propa- 
gated, I determined to make another 
trial with more caution and Cir« 
cum{pettion. Accordingly, 1 fet 
out in fearch of cocoons, and 
gathered feveral of them both from 
the fwamps and upland. Thofe 
from the {wamps I got chiefly off 
the alder; thofe from the uplang: 
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off the wild crab-tree, and the 
yiburnum or black haw bufhes, 

Thefe pods I placed as I had the 
others, before my garret window, 
where the fun might fhine on them, 
as foon as it arofe, and a great part 
of the forenoon, When I expetted 
the flies were near coming out, I 
tacked coarfe cloths up againft the 
windows on the infide, not only to 
darken the room, but alfo for the 
flies to fettle on, and to prevent 
them, it attempting to make their 
efcape, from beating their legs and 
wings to pieces againft the glafs, 
which I found to be the cafe laft 
year, and which it is probable, pre- 
vented their copulating. 

May 16. Three of my cocoons 
produced each a fine large fly of 
the brown kind, the fame as thofe of 
laft year, The two following 
days two more flies made their ap- 
pearance, and one of the eldeft be- 

an to lay eggs, which not being 
impregnated, dried up and yielded 
no increafe. 

May 19. One of the males that 
came out on the 16th, copulated 
with the female that was produced 
on the 18th. ‘They continued to- 
gether about twenty-four hours; a 
a common cafe with moft of the 
infect tribe, which lay a great 
number of eggs at once. And 
fométhing fimilar may be obferved 
in fome other animals, 

May 22. This female fly began 
to lay eggs, which looked plump 
and fine. Though I had now 
feveral flies, yet this was the only 
one from which I had any increafe, 

June 2. The laft of my flies 
died, all expiring regularly as they 
came out. The period of their 
exiftence is fhort, feldom exceeding 
nine or ten days, though fome of 
the females lived to the age of four- 
teen or fifteeen, as I found by one 
I had laft year. 

June 3. The eggs that were im- 

regnated began to hatch and pro- 
dearer to which I prefented 
for food the leaves of our common 
gulberry ; but they did’ not ‘cern 
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fond of them, I laid before then 
feveral other kinds of vegetables, 
and obferved that they feemed beft 
pleafed with the alder. 

June 4th, 5th, and 6th. The eggs 
continued hatching and producing 
young worms. 

June 8. Thofe firft hatched left 
off feeding, fhrunk up fhort, and 
feemed motionlefs, I imagined 
they were fick and changed their 
food, trying almoft every kind of 
vegetable, in hopes of finding fome- 
thing that would agree with them 
better; but all to no purpofe. 
Having killed feveral in fhifting 
them from one kind of food to 
another, while the reft ftill con- 
tinued in the fame torpid ftate, 
notwithftanding all I could do, L 
thought all my hopes of raifing 
them were fruftrated and concluded 
they would perifh, 

June g. I was agreeably furprized 
to fee the little animals, that I had. 
given over as dead, creeping out of 
their old fkins, and appearing much 
larger and more beautiful than be- 
fore. Finding themfelves difen-. 
gaged, in a little time, they turned 
about and fell to devouring their 
old coat, which feemed a delicious, 
repaft to them; after which they 
refted about twelve hours, and then 
began to feed on leaves as formerly 
with great eagernefs. : 

June 15. The eldeft worms again 
left off. feeding, fhrunk up very . 
fhort, and appeared fixed on the 
leaves almoft motioniels. In this 
fituation they continued until the 
17th, on which day, after appearing 
to be very violently convulled for 
near half an hour, they threw off 
another fkin, which they eat as 
before, and then refting about twelve 
hours, fell to their ufual food. 

June go. One of my worms, that 
had juaft difengaged itfelf from its 
old covering, whilft it yet rema‘ned 
weak, was deftroyed by a kind of 
bug armed with a long bill, with 
which it pierced the fide of the 
worm, and fucked out its vitals. 
This bug, which I fancy, I muft 

have 
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have brought in with the leaves, I 
take to be a common enemy to the 
filk worth in its tender ftate. Its 
bill is fo long, that it ¢an ftand at 
fome diftance from the worm, and 
with its weapon wound it, ndt- 
withftanding the bunches of hair or 
briftles, in form of a pencil, with 
which the worm is covered, and 
which are its principal defence. 

June 23. My oldelt worms left 
off feeding, fhrunk up, and on the 
25th, threw off their thitd covering, 
which they devoured, and after 
refling the ufual time, returned to 
feed as before. 

July 2. They left off feeding the 
fourth time, and on the 5th parted 
with their fourth covering, after 
eating which, and refting as ufual, 
they continued to feed on the 
leaves. 

It is remarkable every change 
they undergo adds frefh beauty to 
the worms, and in every new drefs, 
they appear with more gaudy colours 
and lively ftreaks. 

July 22. Twoof my oldeft worms 
loft off feeding and began to wander 
about in fearch of a proper place to 
fpin. Thereupon | got flicks, in 
which I fixed a number of pegs 
for the greater conveniency of the 
worms; though they can {pin in 
any place, where they have or can 
form an angle for their webs. 
After wandering about fome time, 
they fixed at laft and began to {pin 
in a curious manner. 

July 23. Two left off feeding; 
thefe I placed on the racks I had 
made, which I fixed in glafs bot- 
tles to prevent the worms from 
getting off: for I fourtd they were 
apt to ramble greatly before they 
could fix on a place to their liking, 
if they were not fuffered to {pin 
among the leaves they feed on; 
in which cafe they begin to fpin 
foon after they leave off feeding. 
But I did not like to fuffer this, as 
they feemed fond of drawing bits of 
twigs and leaves into their nefts, 
which muft obftru& the unwinding 
the filk, One of them fpun on the 


rack, the other got to the window 
and fpun in the angle of that. 

July 24. Five left off feeding ; 
and having wandered about all 
— begati, eatly next morning, 
toipin. In like manner the reft 
of my wortns, as faft as they arrived 
ata fate of maturity, daily applied 
them{clves to {pinning or wrapping 
themfelves up in cocoons. Auguft 
10. the laft worm left off feeding, 
and like the reft wrapped itfelf up, 
in which ftate I expeét they will all 
remain, until May next, when each 
of them, I hope, will produce a 
beautiful fly. 

It feems ftrange there fhould be 
an interval of no lefs than nineteen 
days between the time the firft and 
laft worm began to f{pin, though 
they were all hatched within three 
or four days of one another, whiclt 
was nearly the {pace of time the 
oa fly was laying the eggs. 

Vhether this was owing to the 
weaknefs or ftrength of the vital 
principle in fome more than in 
others, or whether to the fhifting 
their food, orto their being frighten- 
ed, and thereby prevented from 
feeding, I cannot tell. Farther 
experiments may poflibly explain 
the matter. 

The method I took to raife thefe 
worms, with the leaft trouble to 
myfelf, as I live in town, and con- 
fequently had to bring food for 
them out of the country, was as fol- 
lows: } filled feveral bottles with 
water; in thefe bottles I placed 
branches of fuch vegetables as the 
worms feed on. I placed the bot- 
tles fo near each other, that when 
any of their food withered, the 
worms might crawl to what was 
frefh. By this means I kept their 
food frefh for near a week. I al- 
ways kept the bottles full of water, 
whereby the worms were fupplied 
with drink, which feems neceffar 
for them. Without it they wilt 
not feed kindly. They commonly 
crawled down two or three times a 


day, drank heartily, and then re-" 
The leaves of: 
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the apple tree feemed as agreeable 
to the worins as any I tried; and 
they anfwered beft, as they kept 
frefh in the water longer than any 
other. 

From fundry experiments, I 
found the worms averife to changing 
their food. On whatever they firft 
begin to feed, they keep to tt. 

if any fhould incline to propa- 
gate thefe worms, l would propofe 
the following method, Let long 
narrow troughs be made, with a 
number of notches along the edges. 
In the bottom of the troughs, on 
the outfide, let pieces of ftraight 
wood be fixed, fo that the branches, 
on which the worms are to feed, 
may lie in the notches, and their 
ends be fixed under the piece of 
wood at the bottom. This would 
keep them fteady, and laying thus 
inclined, they would more freely 
imbibe the water for the refreth- 
ment of the leaves. The dung of 
the worms would fall clear of the 
troughs, and the water thereby be 
clean for their drink. ‘Lhe troug!is 
fhould be always kept full of waier, 
and placed in a fhade, fecure from 
the violence of wind, which might 
whake down the worms; burt not 
too much confined, becaufe a little 
air is agreeable tothem. Through 
a hole in the bottom of the trough, 
the water might be let out every 
two or three days, and the troughs 
filled again with frefh water, which 
by this means would continue {weet 
and clean, 

By. this method, I am perfuaded, 
they might be raifed to advantage, 
and perhaps, in time, become no 
contemptible branch of commerce, 


. They appear to me much eafier 


raifed than the Italian or foreign 
filk worms. I did not lofe one by 
ficknefs, They hatch fo late in the 
{pring that they are not fubjett to be 
hurt by the froft, Neither light- 
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nings nor thunder difturb them, as 
they are faid to do foreign worms, 
And as they lie fo long in their 
chryfalis flate, the cocoous may be 
unwinded at leifure hours in the 
enfuing winter, One thing more 
in their favour is, that one of their 
cocoons will weigh more than four 
of the foreign worms; and, of con- 
fequence, it may be prefumed, will 
yield a proportionable greater quan- 
tity of filk. Thefe properties, not 
to mention their being natives, and 
therefore accuftomed to ourclimate, 
and the variety of vegetables, on 
which they feed, muit render them 
much more promiling than the 
eaftern or foreign worms, and, it is 
to be hoped, will induce fome who 
have leifure to make further trials 
ofthem. Any time before the mid- 
dle of May will do to colle& them, 
Now is the time to colleé the co- 
coons, and with a little pains a fuf- 
ficient number of them may .be 
found in almoft any {wamp or level 
piece of land, to make a begin- 
ning. 

1 would advife them to prepaer 
boxes, in the following manner: 
they may be of any convenient 
lengtn, ahout fix inches deep, and 
four or five wide; without a bottom, 
and inftead.of a clofe cover for the 
top, let there be ftrips of wood nailed 
on, fo clofe to each other as not to 
admit the worms crawling through, 
Let there, alfo, be feveral holes in 
one, or both fides, big enough for 
the worms to be put in at, as they 
want to f{pin, ind then {topped up. 
The infide fhould be wafhed with a 
folution of gum arabic, or cherry tree 
gum. The boxes may ftand on any 
flat place to prevent the worms 
getting out; and when the filk is to 
be unwound, by immerfing the boxes 
in warm water, the cocoons may be 
taken out without breaking the 


threads of filk. 
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( 10°) 
MEMOIR on some ExtiNcuisHep VOLCANOS in GERMANY. 


GALLITZIN. 


BY PRINCE 


7 aa prince complains of the 
difficulty attending the ftudy 
of. mineralogy, by the uncertainty 
in the nomenclature of that {cience, 
of which we may judge by an anec- 
dote he reports of the Abbé Sou- 
lavie. In the colle@ion of this 
Jearned man is a ftone cut into four 
blocks, each of which has received 
a different name from ‘each of the 
four mineralogifts to which they had 
been fent. If this confufion in fo 
effential a part appears poe tl 
the filence of naturalifts, refpetting 
extinguifhed volcanos, does not feem 
lefs foto ourauthor. * This filence,” 
he fays, “ would be the lefs fingu- 
lar, if it refpefted any two or three 
volcanos. But their number is fo 
prodigious, their produétion fo va- 
rious, we pa{s continually by the 
fide of them, the matter they fur- 
nifh has been employed for a num- 
ber of years, not only in paving 
ftreets and highways, but alfo is 
made an article of commerce. As 
we go up the Rhine, we meet with 
them as foon as we pafs Bonne, and 
they continued as far as Switzer- 
land: they run on botl: fides the 
Maine, then enter Helle and the 
country of Fulda, and end at Got- 
tingen, towards Hartz, They are 
to be found in Mifnia, Tranfylva- 
nia, &c. and Languedoc, Auvergne, 
Dauphiné, Velai, Vivarais, &c. are 
full of them. Meilrs, Faujas and 
Soulavei have given a defcription of 
them, to which nothing can be add- 
ed. So that it is clearly proved, 
that there are beyond comparifon 
more extinguifhed than exiiting vol- 
canos in the world. ‘This has been 
aflerted by Mr. Buffon, and the 
prefent feems the proper time to 
enquire mto the fubjett. 

“I have only examined avery 
{mall number of thofe extinguifhed 
volcanos in Germany. Coming 
from Muntfter to Padderborn, I be- 
gan by thofe of Helle, The firl 


mountain, decidedly volcanic, which 
I met in my route, was that of Gri- 
benfteen, near Geifmar. It is a 
perfeé cone, on the f{ummit of which 
is a {mall caftle, and at the foot of 
the caftle they dig the bafalées, em- 
ployed in paving the highway be 
tween Geifmar and Caffel. 

** The mountain of Carlfbery, near 
Caffel, is equally volcanic. The 
celebrated cafcade of Weiflenftein is 
entirely built of dava and: bafaltes, 
dug from the ground on which it is 
fituated. The oftagonal building, 
crowned by the ftatue of Hercules, 
is placed immediately on the crater 
of the mountain ; we fee indubitable 
proofs of this when we are on the 
{pot. A few paces from the oftagon 
caftle, under a flight layer of vege. 
table earth, appear fome porous 
lava, red, brown, grey, and violet, 
and then fome heavy lava. 

‘* Immediately below begins the 
bafaltic lava, which has run to the 
right and left of the mountain as far 
as where the caftle of Wetlentteins 
now ftands. Thefe are large rude 
blocks, which are alfo to be found on. 
the flope of the mountain, between 
the cafcade and earth. The prif- 
matic bafaltes are equally to be found 
on the top of the mountain, to the 
left of the ftatue as we come from 
Caffel. : 

*“ Among the gravelly lava, em- 
ployed on the walls of the cafcade, 
we often mect with vitrious and 
calearious ftones, round and _per- 
feftly preferved: the heat of the 
lava, during their running, has not 
altered them. May we not there- 
fore conclude, that thefe lava has 
been only cinders projefted from 
the volcano? The fea afterwards 
covering this mountain, has formed 
folid maffes of it. The fubmerfion 
of this mountain in water appears, 
1. by the quantity of marine fhells 
which I have gathered from the 


land newly removed, near the -" 
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le of Apollo, built by the prefent 
Leniapees and, 2. by the dafaltes 
themfelves, which are never formed 
but from lava which has run into 
the fea. For none of the modern 
currents, which have not reached 
the fea, are converted into da/altes. 

‘‘ The volcano of Lang-gins, near 
Marpurg, is remarkable for the 
{mallnefs of its dafaltes, preferving, 
however, all their regular prifmatic 
fhape. Among its productions are 
alfo found the glafs, known by the 
name of Iceland agatha. 

“ The volcano of Saxenhaufen, 
or of Sandhoff, near Frankfort, on 
the left fide of the Maine, merits a 
particular attention. It is not conic, 
nor has any other index of a crater. 
They have often dug into it, but 
have ftopped, on being overflowed 
with water, a proof that this moun- 
tain is but little elevated above the 
level of the water. Its firft layer is 
of marine fhells, the fecond of a 
grey earth, mixed with marine fhells, 
then a grey calcarious ftone. Be- 
low all is a bafaltic lava, in which 
we often meet with {chorls, chryfo- 
lytes, chalcedones, and tran{parent 
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cryftals. Few volcanos hitherto 
known have produced thefe forts of 
cryftals. 

“ Oppofite Sandhoff, to the right 
of the Maine, is that of Bokenham; 
I concluded this mountain to bea 
continuation of Sandhoff. 

** Among thofe bafaltic lavas are 
fome oval, with concentric beds, as 
if wrapped one in another. Others 
with a fort of calcarious concretion. 

“ The bafaltes of the volcano of 
Farnich are prifmatic. Thefe ba- 
faltes are clofe to the highway, from 
Andernaut to Bonne, and form a 
kind of giants caufeway. Yet it is 
remarkable, that before Mr. Collins, 
no one has faid a word of them,” 

Defcending to the Rhine, there 
is the volcano of Unikel, the laf of 
which Prince Gallitzin vifited; but 
he was aflured by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, that there are others which are 
volcanic. 

Our author {pecifies the character 
by which volcanos may be known, 
viz. a conic form, a crater at the 
fummit, a rent on one fide, lava, or 
vitrified matter near, bafaltes, and, 
laftly, pumice {tone, 


ENGLAND. 


BY THE LATE RICHARD BERENGER, ESQ, 
[ Concluded from Page 430, Vol. IX. ] 


HE horfes of the Ifle of Man 

are generally lefs than thofe of 
England ; but as the land improves, 
fo do they; and, of late, fome have 
been bred of no inconfiderable fize. 
This is the account given of them 
by Camden, as they were at the 
time when he wrote. 

They havea particular dwarfifh 
breed in the mountains, which are 
very hardy, whofe {mallnefs alone 
recommends them to the pleafure 
and ufe of children, 

There were, fome years ago, a 
very particular breed of tight, 
ftrong, and very little horfes, be- 
tween Penzance in Cornwall, and 


the Lizard Point, called Goonellies, 


and fo denominated, from a large 
traé&t of land where they were bred, 
known by the name of Goonelly. 
In many parts of that extenfive 
continent of the Welft-Indies, a 
variety of horfes are to be found 
both in a tame and favage ftate, It 
is generally thought that the horfe 
is not an indigenous animal of the 
Weft-Indies, but was introduced 
by the Spaniards, whofe horfes 
were the firft the natives had ever 
feen. Some learned and curious 
— however have entertained 
oubts concerning this opinion, 
and produced weighty and plaufible 
arguments to prove that thefe crea- 
tures exifted in America before it 
Ba was 
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was known to the Europeans.—As 
a farther difcuffion would be need- 
lefs, and foreign to the prefent fub- 
ject, we will leave the matter un- 
decided; obferving only, that the 
general and more probable notion 
is, that America is indebted to 
Europe for the horfe.* 

The territories belonging to Spain 
have, at this day, a noble and 
elegant breed, little inferior to 
their Spanifh anceftors, which firft 
pevpled this fourth _ of the 

lobe.—-Their increafe has beer: pro- 
gi ious, and feveral of the Indian 
tribes are acquainted with their 
ufe, and employ them to their plea- 
fure and advantage, as we fina in 
the account of the late difcovery of 
Patagonia.—When Sir Waiter Ra- 
leigh went thither, they were in 
fach abundance, wild in the woods, 
that the Indians killed them merely 
for their fkins, which were beauti- 
fully marked and fpotted, and of 
uncommon colours. 

All who have feen, or give any 
defcription of them, are very 
flowing of their praifes.--Com- 
modore + Byron fpeaks of them as 
having uncommon merit, and t 
Ulloa fays, that the boafted {wift- 
nefs of the European horles is 
dullnefs, when compared to the 
celerity of thofe of South America. 
One fort of thefe horfes, called 
Aguilillas, not only excel in. the 
amble, a pace univerfally pra€tifed 
here, but are fo fuperior in their 
gallop, that no other horfes can 
contend with them. The author 
fays, that he was poffleffed of one of 
this breed, which often carried him 
from Callao to Lima, which is two 
meafured leagues and an half, 
through a very bad and ftoney road, 
in twenty-nine minutes, and brought 
him back again within a minute or 
two of the fame time, without taking 
off the bridle. This f{pecies is not 
handfome, but eafy to the rider; 


very gentle and docile, yet full of 
fpirit and intrepidity, ™n the king- 
dom of Chili, the women are pat- 
ticularly famous for their fkill in 
horfemanfhip. 

The province of New England 
has a very peculiar fort, originally 
brought from England, which are 
{aid to amble naturally; this pace 
they perform with great fpeed, and 
with fuch fafety and exattnels, that, 
although otherwife valuable, they 
are chiefly eftcemed for’ poffeffing 
this talent, which they exert in a 
degree very fuperior to all other 
horfes. 

In taking a review of the {tate of 
horfes in England, fromearly times 
to the prefent, they feem to have 


been divided but into two general . 


claffes. which may be ranged under 
two diftin& periods of time. In 
the firft era, as it was an univerfal 
cuftom for horfemen to fight in 
armour ; the burden.was fo heavy, 
and the fervice fo fevere, that none 
but large and ftout horfes were 
equal to the tafk ; neither, from the 
badnefs of the roads. cou!d horfes 
of a much lefs fize, and inferior 
ftrength, have been difmenfed with 
either for journies, or in the cart. Ft 
was therefore the conftant endea- 
vour of this nation to raife fuch a 
breed as fhould be able to anfwer 
the purpofes required of them ; 
inftances and proofs of which have 
been cited in the foregoing part of 
this work, This praétice began 
about the time of Henry Il. or 
fomewhat earlier, and continued 
till towards the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth; at which period I 
bound the firft zra, and range 
under it the firft divifion, or clafs, 
of horfes, univerfally called great. 
The eon{tant aim of the legiflature 
was to ftock the kingdom with 
horfes of this charaé&er; and al- 
though it appears to have been dif- 
ficult in the execution, from the 

_ many 


* Vid. Johannes de Lact note ad differtat. de gentium American. origin, Hugonis 


Grotii. pag. 12. 


+ Byron’s Narrative. 


t Voyage to §. America, p. 236, 464, Vol, I]. 
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many aéts of parliament and pro- 
clamations to fupport and enforce 
it, yet it 1s not ealy to know from 
what caufes this difficulty could fo 
frequently occur ; fince, if this 
country did not naturally produce 
large or great orfes, itallions and 
mares of a luftier growth might 
have been, and were frequently 
imported from various parts, efpe- 
cially from Flanders, Holland, and 
Germany ; from the horfes of which 
country, the black breed of coach 
horfes (naw worn out) as well as 
thofe ufed in our troops, which, in 
many engagements, from their 
weight and ftrength, have been 
almoft irrefiftible. are known to be 
originally defcended: neither can 
it be admitted, that England cannot 
produce large horfes, for the her- 
bage is fo abundant, and the ground 
fo various, that it can raife horfes 
of the largeit ftature, and almoft of 
any intermediate fize, at the will of 
the breeder; and it is known that 
the draught-horfes of Lincolnfhire, 
Siaffordthire, Leiceiterfhire, North- 
amptionfhire, and fome other coun- 
ties are the giants of their kind 
The Duke of Newcaftle complains 
that our horfes are often too big, 
by reafon of the moi‘ture of the air, 
and wetnefs of the ground: fo that 
when the contrary effeéts appeared, 
they muft have proceeded either 
from want of judgment in the choice 
of the mare or ftallion, or both, or 
from neglett of the foals, in not 
fupplying them with good and fuffi- 
cient nourifhment in winter, and 
expofing them in a weak and tender 


' ftate to the various cruelties of that 


feafon. 

About the reign of James, armour, 
being rendered ufelefs by the inven- 
tion of fire-arms, was laid afide, 
and the great horfe not only ceafed 
to be neceflary, but, upon many oc- 
cafions, became even improper. 
Lighter and more nimble horfes 
were therefore brought into ufe; 
and here begins the #ra, which 
———— the fecond clafs of 
horfes, called the light ox {wift 
breed, 
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To encourage and promote a 
race of thefe horfes, proclamations 
indeed were not iflued, nor ftatutes 
enaéted, but more poweriul me- 
thods were adopted, and employed 
— with too much fuccefs. 

ublic rewards were given, wagers 
allowed to be rifked, and races 
inftituted ; which, from the curiofity 
they excite, and the pleafure they 
afford always draw an incredible 
number of fpetiators, Yo as almoft 
to fupply the place of an Clympic 
triumph to the owner of the vitto- 
rious fteed; and from thefe con- 
current caufes, prove a mott power= 
ful excitement to felf-intereft and 
emulation; too powerful perhaps 
for the advancement of that plan 
which they were originally intended 
to promote: for, as if mere {peed 
were the only requifite in an horfe, 
all other properties and qualities 
have been facrificed to it; and it 
is almoft incredible to what a degree 
of {wiftnefs the firft-rate breeds of 
this kingdom have been ftrained 
and wrought up; but, lofing on 
one hand what they gain on the 
other, and weakened as refined, 
they become le{s ferviceable from 
the excefs of the very quality which 
is reckoned their chief recommenda- 
tion: whereas, if ftrength and {peed 
were to go hand in hand, and join 
in due proportion, the nation would 
foon fee a race of horfes capable of 
fhining upon other ground than 
a green Carpet, and equal to every 
fervice which ufe or pleafure can 
demand.  Neverthelefs, however 
highly gifted the horfes may be, 
there are duties incumbent alfo 
upon thofe who are to ride them, 
without an attention to which, all 
the talents of the horfe, inftead of 
being called ‘forth and improved, 
will be crufhed, extinguifhed, and 
nature have been kind in vain,— 
Thefe duties are comprehended 
under one head, the art of riding, 
This-art has fo long been negleéted 
and defpifed, that one would almoft 
be prompted to conclude that a 
fatality had conflantly attended it 

in 
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in this country; favoured as it is 
with every advantage for breeding, 
xourifhing, and procuring the fineft 
horfes of all forts; and with a 
nobility and gentry, whofe love of 
exercife, activity, courage, perfonal 
endowments, and commanding for- 
tunes, would qualify them to take 
the lead, and witch the world with 
noble horfemanfhip; yet, with all 
thefe high privileges, they have 
fuffered it to languifh, and almoft 

erifh in their hands: for a length 
af time it has been able to boaft but 
a very few perfons who have ftood 
forth as its avowed friends and pro- 
te&tors. The Duke of Newcaftle 
honoured it with his praétice, and 
greatly enriched it with his know- 
ledge. His treatife is a proof of 
the vaft {cience he polielial, which, 
neverthelefs, from the random man- 
ner in which it’ is wrote, the want 
of method and perfpecuity, the 
redundancy and tautology in which 
it abounds, has done juftice neither 
to the art, nor to the ftrong fenfe 
and infallible precepts with which 
it is replete. Fortunately for horfe- 
manfhip, and for all who love and 

ractife it, its other pride and fup- 
port ftill livesand rides. He never 
yet has thought proper to convey 
his knowledge to others by means 
of the prefs, but, (like the Athenian 


* of old) does more than other people 


write. His horfe is his pen, upon 
which he difpenfes fuch noble 
ocular inftru@ions; that if the 
Duke of Newcaftle thought himfelf 
entitled to the homage of the horfe- 
kind, the nobler ee and ac- 
knowledgements of all horfemen, 
muft be confeft to be equally due 
to Sir Sidney Medows.* Sir Wil- 
liam Hope laid his offering upon 
the altar of horfemanfhip, and gave 
the world a tranflation of a French 
work much efteemed at that time, 
and rendered ftill more valuable by 
the notes and additions which he 
made to it. 


¥ Sir Sidney died lately at a very advanced age, 
+ C. Morgan’s Perfect. of Horfeman. 3609. 


The prefent Henry earl of Pem- 
broke, (non corpus fine pectore) is an 
illuftrious labourer in this vine- 
yard: he has honoured the art by 
compofing a treatife upon “ the 
method of breaking horfes;’” and 
praétifing what he preaches, in ftruéts 
the world both by precept and 
example. 

Such long has been the ftate of 
horfemanfhip in this kingdom ; but 
fince the acceffion of his prefent 
majefty, the profpeé has brightened, 
and better times begin to dawn, 
Since this happy event, the art has 
raifed itfelf 4 little, and given fome 
figns of recovery; public riding- 
houfes have been opened, which are 
largely encouraged, and frequented 
by the youth of the nation: many 
are called, and it is to be hoped, 
many will be chofen.---Several 
private maneges have likewife been 
ere&ted by the princes of the blood, 
fome of the nobility and gentry; 
and, to crown all, his majefty has 
ereéted one for his immediate ufe, 
where, in his own perfon, he cul- 


tivates, proteéts, and honours the. 


ait, in fo diftinguifhed a manner, 
that under the influence of his 
illuftrious example, we may expect 
to fee the golden age of horfeman- 
fhip revive, aud that men will not 
much longer ‘‘ complain ¢ of the 
‘¢ want of excellent horfes, nor the 
“ horfes groan for want of worthy 
“ riders.” ‘ 

Thus have J endeavoured to trace 
the hiftory of the equeftrian art 
from its earlieft appearance among 
men, but more immediately from its 
two great fources, Greece and 
Rome. 

The invention of bridles and 
faddles, the general rules for riding 
of modern races, which are a copy. 
of the ancient, and almoft whatever 
elfe relates to the animal, cannot 
without injuftice be afcribed to any: 
other origin. Such as it was ree 
ceived from the ancients, it is 


thought 
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thought to have continued till 
fome time in the fourteenth century, 
when the famous Pignatelli arofe 


in Naples, who engrafting his own 
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fuperior methods upon the an- 
cient ftock, opened a {chool, and 
difplayed his knowledge to the 
equeftrian world, 


OBSERVATIONS on BEES, 
BY J. HUNTER, F.R.S. 


f Continued from Page 427, Vol. 1X.] 


Of the Laying of Eggs. 

S foon as a few combs ‘are 
£ \% formed, the female bee begins 
laying of eggs. As far as 1 have 
been able to obferve, the queen is 
the only bee that propagates, al- 
though it is aflerted elias the la- 
bourers do. Her firft eggs in the 
feafon are thofe which produce 
labourers ; then the males, and pro- 
bably the queen; this is the progrefs 
in the wafp, hornet, humble bee, 
&c. However, it is afferted by 
Riem, that when a hive is deprived 
of a queen, labourers lay eggs; alfo, 
that at this time, fome honey and 
farina are brought in, as {tore for a 
wet day. The eggs are laid at the 
bottom of the cell, and we find them 
there before the cells are half com- 
pleted, fo that propayation begins 
early and goes on along with 
the formation of the other eclls. 
The egg is attached at one end to 
the bottom of the cells, fometimes 
perpendicularly, often obliquely ; 
it has a glutinous, or flimy covering 
which makes it ftick to any thing 
it touches. It would appear that 
there was a period or periods for 
laying eggs; for I have obferved in 
a new fwarm, that the great 
bufinefs of laying eggs did not laft 
above a fortnight; although the 
hive was not half filled with comb, 
it began to flacken. Probably that 
end of the egg which is firft pro- 
truded, is that which fticks to the 
bottom of the cell: and probably 


the tail of the maggot is formed at 
that end: when they move the egg, 
how they make it {tick again, I do 
not know, I have juft obferved, 
that they often move the egg out 
of acell, to fome other, we may 
{uppofe; why they do this, I cannot 
fay ;.whether it is becaufe we have 
been expofing this part, is not eafily 
determined. In thofe new formed 
combs, as alfo in, many not half 
finifhed, we find the fubftance called 
bee-bread, and fome of it is covered 
over with wax; which will be con- 
fidered further. By the time they 
have worked above half way down 
the hive, with the comb, they are 
beginning to form the larger cells, 
and by this time the firft broods are 
hatched, which were {mall, or la- 
bourers; and now they begin to 
breed males, and probably a queen, 
for a new fwarm; becaufe the males 
are now bred to impregnate the 
young queen for the prefent fum- 
mer, as alfo for the next year. 
This progrefs in breeding is the 
fame with that of the wafp, hornet, 
and humble bee.* Although this 
account is commonly allowed, yet 
writers on this fubject have fup- 
pofed another mode of producing a 
ueen, when the hive is in pof- 
imiee of maggots, and deprived of 
their queen. 

What may be called the complete 
procefs of the egg, namely, from 
the time of laying to the birth of” 
the bee, (that is, the time of hatch- 


ing,) 


* Reaumur on Bees, fays, that the drone-eggs, when laid in fmall cells, produce 
drones: and Wilhelmi fays, that it is the labourers only that lay drone eggs. Mr. 
Riem fays, that queens are never reared in any but royal cells, although males fome- 


times in common cells ; and workers in old queen cells, but never in thofe recently made. 
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ing,) the life of the maggot, and the 
life of the chryfalis, is, I believe, 


_ Shorter than in moft infe&s. Itis 


not eafy to fix the time when the 
eggs hatch: I have been led to ima- 
gine it was in five days. When they 
hatch, we find the young maggot 
lying coiled up in the bottom of 
the cell, in fome degree furrounded 
with atranfparent fluid. In many 
of the cells where the eggs have 
juft hatched, we find the {kin 
ftanding in its place, either not yet 
removed, or not prefled down by 
the maggot. There is now an 
additional employment for the 
labourers, namely, ithe feeding and 
nurfing the young maggots, We 
may :fuppofe the queen has nothing 
to do with this, as there are at all 
times labourers enough in the hive 
for fuch purpofes, efpecially too, 
as fhe never does bring the mate- 
rials, as every other of the tribe is 
obliged to do at firft; therefore fhe 
feems to be a queen by hereditary, 
or rather, by natural right, while 
the humble bee, waip, hornet, &c. 
feem rather to work themtelves into 
royalty, or mittrefles of the com- 
munity. The bees are readily 
detefted feeding the young maggot ; 
and indeed a young maggot might 
eafily be brought up, by any perion 
who would be attentive to feed it. 
They open their two lateral pincers 
to receive the food, and {wallow it. 
As they grow, they caft their coats, 
or euticles; but how often they 
throw their coats, while in the mag- 
got ftate, Ido not know. I obferved 
that they often removed theireggs ; 
I alfo find they very often fhift the 
maggot into another cell, even when 
very large. The maggots grow 
larger and larger till they nea:ly fill 
the cell; and by this time they 
require no more food, and are ready 
to be inclofed for the chryfalis ftate: 
how this period is difcovered I do 
not know, for in every other infeét, 
as far as lam acquainted, it is an 
operation of the maggot, or cater- 
ular itfelf; but in the common 
“bee, it is an operation of the per- 
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fet animal; probably it arifes from 
the maggot refufing food. The 
time between their Site hatched 
and their being inclofed is, I be- 
lieve, four days; at leaft, from re- 
peated obfervations, it comes nearly 
to that time; when ready for the 
chryfalis ftate, the bees cover over 
the mouth of the cell, with a fub- 
ftance of a light brown colour, 
much in the fame manner that they 
cover the honey, excepting that, in 
the prefent inftance. the covering is 
convex externally, and appears not 
to be entirely wax, but a mixture 
of wax and farina. The maggot is 
now perfedtly inclofed, and it be- 
gins to line the cell and covering 
of the mouth above mentioned, 
with a filk it {pins out fimilar to the 
filk-worm, and which makes a kind 
of pod for the chryfalis. Bonnet 
obfeived, that,.in one inftance,;the 
cell was too fhort for the chryfalis, 
and it broke its covering, and 
formed its pod higher, or more 
convex than common; this I can 
conceive poffible ; we often fee it.in 
the wafp. Having completed this 
lining, they caft off, or rather fhove 
off, from the head backwards, the 
laft maggot coat, which is depofited 
at the bottom of the cell, and then 
they become chryfalifes, 


Of the Food of the Maggot, or what is 
commonly called Bee-Bread. 


One would naturally fuppofe, 
that the food of the magget bee 
fhould be honey, both becaufe it is 
the food of the old ones, and it is 
what they appear principally to 
co}le& for themfelves ; however, the 
circumftance of honey being food 
for the old ones is no argument, 
becaufe very few young animals live 
on. the fame food with the old, and 
therefore it is probable the maggot ~ 
bee does not live upon honey ; and 
if we reafon from analogy, we fhall 
be led to fuppofe the bee-bread to be 
the food of the maggot, It is the 
food of the maggot of the humble 
bee, who feeds upon honey, and 
even lays up a ftore of honey fora 
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wet day, yet does not feed the young 
with it, It is the food of the mag- 
got of a black bee, and alfo of 
feveral others of the folitary kind, 
who alfo feed upon honey; and 
wafps, &c. who do not bring in 
{ach materials, do not feed them- 
felves upon honey. We cannot 
juppofe, that the bee-bread is for 
the food of the old bees, when we 
{ee them colleéting it in the months 
of June, July, &c. at which time 
they have honey in great plenty. 
This fubftance is as common to a 
hive as any part belonging to the 
c:conomy of bees. Before they 
have formed five or fix {quare inches 
of comb in a young hive, we fhall 
find eggs, honey, and bee-bread; 
and at whatever time of the year we 
kill a hive. we fhall find this fub- 
flance; and if a hive is fhort of 
honey, and dies in the winter, we 
find no honey, but all the bee-bread, 
which was laid up in ftore for the 
maggots in the f{pring. ‘They take 
great care of it, for it is often 
covered over with wax as the honey, 
and I believe more efpecially in the 
winter; probably with a view to 
wreferve it till wanted. In April L 
have found fome of the cells full, 
others only half full, If we flit 
down a cell filled with this fub- 
ftance, we fhall commonly find it 
compofed of layers of different 
colours ; fome a deep orange, others 
a pale brown. In gla{s hives, we 
often find that the glafs makes one 
fide of the cell, and frequently in 
fuch we fhall {ee at once the different 
flrata above mentioned. This is 
the fubftance which they bring in 
on their legs, and confifts of the 
farina of plants. It is not the 
farina of every plant that the bee 
colle&s, at leaft they are found ga- 
thering it from fome with great in- 
duftry, while we never find them 
on others, St. John’s wort is a fa- 
vourite plant, but that comes late, 
The flower of the gourd, cucumber, 
&c, they feem to be fond of. What 
they do colleé&t muft be the very 
loofe ftuff, jult ready to be blown 
Vou. X, 
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off to impregnate the female part 
of the flower; and to fhew that this 
is the cafe, we find bees impregnate 
flowers that have not the male part. 
It is in common of a yellow colour, 
but that of very different fhades, 
often of an orange; and when we 
fee bees colleéting it on bufhes that 
have a great many flowers, {fo as to 
furnifh a compleat load; it is then 
of the colour of the farina of that 
bufh. It is curious to fee them de- 
pofite this fubftance in the cell. 
On viewing the hives, we often {ee 
bees with this fubftance on their 
legs, moving along on the combs, as 
if looking out for the cell to depofite 
itin, They will often walk over a 
cell that has fome depofited in it, 
but fhall leave that, and try another, 
and {fo on till they fix; which made 
me conceive that each bee had its 
own cell, When they come to the 
intended cell, they put their two 
hind legs into it, with the two fore 
legs and the trunk out on the mouth 
of the neighbouring cell, and then 
the tail, or belly, is thruft down 
into the intended cell ; they then 
bring the leg under the belly, and 
turning the point of the tail to the 
outlide of the leg, where the farina 
is, they fhove it off by the point of 
the tail, When it is thus fhoved 
off both legs, the bee leaves it, and 
the two pieces of farina may be feen 
lying at thebottom of the cell: an- 
other bee comes almoit immediate- 
ly, and creeping into the cell, con- 
tinues about five minutes, kneading 
and working it down into the bot- 
tom, or {preads it over what was de- 
pofited there before, leaving it a 
{mooth furface. 

It is of a confiftency like pafte; 
burns flightly, and gives a kind of 
unufual {mell, probably from having 
been mixed with animal juice in the 
at of kneading it down; for when 
brought in, it is rather a powder 
than a pafte. That it is the food of 
the maggot is proved by examining 
the animal’s ftomach; tor when we 
kill a maggot full grawn, we find 
its Romach full of a fimilar fub- 
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ftance, only fofter, as if mixed with 
a fluid, but we never find honey in 
the ftomach; therefore we are to 
fuppofe it is colleéted as food for 
the maggot, as much as honey is for 
the old bee. Mr. Schirach ima- 
gines, that the femen of the male is 
the food of the maggot ; but the food 
of the male and the queen maggot 
has been fuppofed to be different 
from that of the labourers. Reau- 
mur fays, the food of the queen 
maggot is different in tafte from 
that of the common ones, How 
he knew this, who was unacquainted 
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with the food of the others, I can- 
not conceive. 

Of the Excrement of the Maggot. 

They have very little excrement, 
but what they do difcharge is de- 
polited at the bottom of the cell; 
and what at firft will appear rather 
extraordinary, it is never cleared 
away by the bees, but allowed to 
dry along with the maggot coats ; 
and both frefh eggs and honey are 
depofited in thefe cells, fo circum- 
ftanced, every future year; fo that 
in time the cells become nearly half 
full. 


[ To be continued. } 


OBSERVATIONS concernine tHe FLY-WEEVIL, 


METHODS TO BE USED TO 
GRAIN 


WITH 


PREVENT THE DESTRUCTION OF 


BY IT. 


BY COL. LANDON CARTER, OF SABINK*HALL, VIRGINIA, 
From the Tranfattions of the American Philofophical Society. 
[ Concluded from Page 417, Vol. 1X. | - 


y Muit here ftcp afide to inform 
I you, that though my wheat 
would, when weevil eaten, pretty 
generally come up in the field, yet 
when I was obliged to fow it, if I 
did not double the ufual quantity, 
{which the feafon always governed 
me in) the ground would be {canty, 
and extremely beggared for want of 
feed, I readily concluded the caufe 
of this to be, that the grain was too 
much eaten, that ts, the maggot was 
too far advanced in it, and therefore 
fuch grains perifhed ; and indeed for 
fatisfa&tion in this point, 1 twice 
tried, after wafhing the grain, and 
drying the light chaffy ftuff that 
{wam at top. to fow thole grains, 
and conftantly found all that I 
could fqueeze flat with my fingers, 
never {prouted, fow them how I 
would. This, 1 hope, will be looked 
upon as a very good anfwer to both 
of thofe hafty aflertions, that fuch 
Wheat will neverthelefs grow when 
fown, and likewife make a tolerable 
flour; for grind it how you will, I 
mutt be bold to fay, it can produce 
ne flour at all; and the flour ima- 


gined to be got from weevil eaten 
wheat, is only from fuch grains of it 
that have efcaped the weevil, or are 
but half eaten, perhaps by the mag- 
got’s not having run its courfe in 
mature before it was deftroyed; 
which is the prefumed caufe of that 
prodigious clamminefs in bread, 
from wheat that has the weevil in it, 
as the moifture of the maggots con- 
tinues inthe flour; but in bifcuits 
that clamminefs may be dried up, 
by the heat of the oven, as thofe 
cakes are generally very thin, 

The author of the Complete Body 
of Hufbandry, vol. IV. page 347, 
of the oftavo edition, {peaks of a 
fly in England, that fometimes at- 
tacks the wheat in its foft ftate, and 
calls it a {mall black fly, not bigger 
than a large pin’s head, He fays 
they faften on the ear in numbers, 
cat into the corn, and lay their eggs, 
which hatch into maggots, and de- 
vour part, and {poil the reft of the 
grain. He further fays, the fly may 


be diflodged whilft it crawls on the 
car, for they are fo tender, that a 
very little force will deftroy them, 

and 
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and that they only appear in dry 
years, for rains in any quantity de- 
{troy them ; and from thence recom- 
mends the Irifh method of rope- 
hauling the wheat in dewy morn- 
ings, to brufh the fly off, which will 
then be deftroyed. 

I cannot readily agree with him 
here ; for certainly as the fly got to 
the car before, it is reafonable to 
think it could, after falling off, 
crawl up again, unlefs the fall could 
be {uppofed to crufh fo {mall an ani- 
mal as a pin head, Therefore I was 
perfuaded, unlefs the difturbance of 
rope-hauling was conftantly given, 
the fly would return again {fo often, 
as to make it a tediqus work of many 
days, at leaft every morning and 
evening, from the ¢afting of the 
bloom, to the hardening of the grain. 
I have fince fancied, that by the 
fame author’s method of fumigating 
turnips, juft come up, in his third 
vol, page 348, with orpiment, every 
here and there, thrown about on live 
coals, to windward of a wheat field, 
in a gently moving air, the prodi- 
gious thick foggy fmoak railed by 
that drug, might kill the moth fly, 
as he fays it will do the turnip-fly, 
without injuring the turnips, even 
in vegetation, I fay, I imagined 
the doing this pretty often in the 
wheat field might be of fervice ; for 
though orpiment is of an arfenical 
nature, as I found it fo ftrongly re- 
commended, and have alfo read, that 
though poifonous, it had been fuc- 
¢clsfully prefcribed to be worn round 
childrens necks, as a deftroyer of 
worms ; [ at firft thought that might 
do; yet as fire often renders things 
(really fafe and innocent when 
crude) very noxious, there might 
bea poffibility of danger in it; and 
reading of many bad fymptoms oc- 
cafioned by it to the fhot caiters, 
who ufe’ it to increafe the fluidity of 
their lead, that it may run quicker 
or more certainly into globules, I 
could not think (upon better reaton- 
ing) to make ule of fuch an expe- 
riment. 

My end in all this enquiry, was 


to prevent the deftru€tion made in 
wheat, by deftroying this infeé in 
its egg ; and I imagined 1 had foun- 
dation enough to condugt me to that 
_— from the accounts given of 

atching in Egypt, and what we 
may colle& with certainty from Du 
Reaumer’s elaborate treatife upon 
raifing fowls; befides many little 
family obfervations, that corref- 
ponded with the common fenfe of 
things. Experience fhews, that 2 
fawl greafed (as they fometimes are 
under the wings to kill the lice) can 
never hatch an egg. I alfo remem- 
ber a lady, curious in turkeys, in 
order to produce a forward brood, 
fet her hens in her f{moak-houfe, 
whilft her meat was hanging, but 
the cggs did not produce one pout ; 
and it was difcovered that the hens 
had been greafed by the accidental 
drippings of the meat. 

As thele difcoveries fquared with 
the French method of preferving 
eggs, by tallowing them over, 
founded certainly upon the princi- 
ple of keeping out the air, which 
would otherwife give them, in long 
voyages, a noxious and difagrecable 
tafte of ftalenefs; I thought I might 
conclude; that befides warmth, air 
was eflential to the vivifying or 
hatching an egg; and the hen houfe 
wives confirm me in it, by: their con- 
{tant obfervation, that hens, &c. not 
only turn their eggs, but leave their 
nefts, at proper periods; and thofe 
that hatch welt. cool them{clves free 
quently with water, whilit others 
perpetually brooding (if they do not 
die themfelves) addle their cggs. 

Upon thefe two principles then 
of heat and air, I thought myfelf 
pretty certain of effe&ting the <c- 
{lruction of thefe eggs in the grain; 
and therefore I endeavoured to hit 
upon fuch a method for their de- 
ftru€tion, which fhould be attended 
with the leaft labour and expence. 
‘Yoo much warmth, or too little, or 
an entire exclulion, of the air, mut 
do the butinefs. Could it be con- 
fiftent with, the prudence of a far- 
mer to thrafh out his grain, as foon 
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as reaped, to be fure a drying kiln 


of killing thofe eggs, which as they 














might be fo con{trutted as to deftroy 
thefe eggs, by communicating too 
much warmth ; but as there are many 
reafons for a farmer (befides his other 
neceflary bufinefs) not to thrafh out 
his grain fo foon, left he introduce 
the other inconveniency to his crop 
of muftinefs and bad f{cent, I was 
obliged to bend my thoughts wholly 
to the exclufion of the air; for wheat, 
I know, will contra&t a degree of 
warmth in the mow, which is often- 
times of great fervice to plump out 
the grain, by fomething like an after 
circulation in the ftraw; and to in- 
creafe that degree of warmth, {fo as 
to deftroy the eggs of the weevil, 
might be a means to mould the ftraw, 
and funk the grain; therefore I fay, 
I fell folely upon the exclufion of 
the air as much as poffible ; and this 
I was happy enough in effecting 
with great {uccels to my crop for 
many years, till my old age and in- 
firmity prevented my attending my 
fervants whilft they were puriuing 
my direétions ; and not till then had 
I the leaft reafon to complain, whilft 
others were eaten up in their crops; 
but villainy and negligence are fuch 
concomitants in fervitude, that I 
have been again deftroyed, plain! 
to be accounted for from the vifible 
abufe of my conftant direttions, 
‘Lhe method I have taken is this. 

I reap as carly as I poffibly can, 
relpeéting the drynefs of the grain, 
as well as the ftraw, which would 
otherwife funk it, At leaft two feet 
quite round the mow I Icave a va- 
cancy, which is to be well trod with 
foft hay, or beaten ftraw ; therefore 
I keep perfons conftantly treading 
down thofe margins as the mow 
rifles; and when I reach the eves of 
iny barn, I lay on and tread down a 
very thick covering of the fame 
ftraw or hay, and weigh it well 
down at top. Had I not found this 
effectual, | would have gone to the 
expence of filling in and plaiftering 
my barn, being convinced that the 
exclufion of air, as much as poffible, 
could be the only effectual method 


are fo very {mall before hatching, 
could not give the leaft difagreeable- 
nefs in either look, tafte, or quality, 
in the flour, This method I publifh- 
ed many years ago; and many gen- 
tlemen have affured me, they have 
practifed it ever fince, and continue 
todo fo now with the greateft fuc- 
cefs. The farmer that chufes to try 
it, if he {uffers nothing to prevent 
an early harveft, will, I am per- 
fuaded, confefs the juftice of what 
I have fuggefted; but if, by any 


means, he fhould be late in his har- - 


velt, and the temperature of the 
weather fhould be fuited to the 
principles of hatching; or if he 
ae be too early in beating out 
his grain, it cannot then be of any 
real fervice, but by accident, as the 
mifchief may be done in the field, 
and an egg not deftroyed in the 
mow, may hatch in the granary. 

You muft here permit me to tell 
you, I have conftantly laughed at 
all thofe ridiculous noflrums of 
brining, &c. to prevent this injury 
of the weevil, as well as that other 
deftru@tive evil called the ruft. 
They may be of fervice to quicken 
the vegetation of the grain; and it 
is reafonable to conclude they will 
deftroy all vermin that lie in the 
ground when it is fown; but that 
this brine, or any other folution, 
can remain and pafs through the 
courfe of circulation, in a very long 
feries of winter months, and pre- 
ferve its virtue to the kerning time 
of the grain, fo as to prevent thefe 
flies from invading it, or indeed to 
check or corre& the corrofive moif- 
ture of particular airs, which pro- 
duce ruft, is an abfurdity below the 
dignity of a rational man; notwith- 
ftanding many writers have given 
into it. I always looked upon thofe 
gentlemen, as forgetful of the philo- 
fophy upon which they fet out 
within the firft parts of their works; 
and I fuppofe to make a book of 
bulk, they ftuff in the errors of old 
and obftinate farmers, from one cen- 
tury almoit to another, I remember 
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Thad an afs of that kind, and for 
the fake of convittion, I indulged 
his projeét of fteeping and brining; 
and went fo far as to leave him a 
parcel of wheat which he might put 
up or mow as he pleated: and 
though his obftinacy would not 
fuffer him to be convinced, I was, 
to my colt, whilft the reft of my 
grain, conduéted by my dire@tion, 
was good and ufeful, Quicktilver, 
we are lately told, will circulate 
with the juices of a plant in vegeta- 
tion, without injury to it, and it has 
been fuccefsfully applied that way 
to kill the flugs and {nails on wall 
fruit; yet if the difficulty of infert- 
ing it, or impregnating wheat with 
it, before fowing, could be got over, 
I cannot fufter myfelf to embrace 
any perfuafion, that the virtue or 
fubtilty of the quick filver could con- 
tinue fo many months in the wheat, 
by any kind of innate quality, in 
fuch a long ftage of growth, through 
a very bad winter. Therefore even 
that difcovery, in my opinion, has 
not removed the abfurdity hinted at. 
I have mentioned the ruft, as pre- 
fumptively occafioned by fome cor- 
rofive quality in the air; and though 
it is out of my prefent fubje&, I will 
juft hint that Du Pratz, in his hif- 
tory of Louifiana, takes notice of 
fuch a deftruétive obftruétion to the 
raifing of wheat in that country, 
though he does not call it by any 
name that conveys an idea of ruft. 
He fpeaks of it as a brown red 
pearly drop, found at the lower joint 
of the ftalk, which, in a fhort time, 
pervades the whole ftalk upwards, 
and perifhes the grain: as this is 
pretty fimilar to what we difcover 
here, it may not be amifs to look 
upon it as a corrofive fub{tance, 
communicated by the air; and I do 
believe it will be found to be the 
better opinion, upon a more accurate 
inveftigation ; for I have long been 
fatisfied, that the afcenfion of the 
juices are thereby prevented ; and 
the rulty duft feems to be nothing 
more than thofe juices oozing out 
of thofe corroded parts, or wounded 
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pores, that turn to that colour on 
drying; however I mult declare, I 
never yet difcovered Du Pratz’s 
brown red drop on any wheat of 
mine, notwithftanding it has fome- 
times been deftroyed with the ruft, 
This rubigo was a diforder oblerved 
in wheat of very ancient date, and 
the writers, from one to the other, 
recommend preventing it by brin- 
ing, &c. as before ; fome indeed juft 
hint at the truth, by calling it by the 
general term a blight ; but why they 
fhould think of curing blights by 
an application before fowing, is a 
curious myftery; it fhould feem as 
if fuch men fancied. that the poflible 
con{titutions of air can as ealily be 
prevented by their brine, as it can 
be kept out, or exhautted by an air 
pump. Some, indeed, impute both 
weevil and ruft to certain foils; but 
as wifer men than I, have feen caule 
to complain of the abfurdities that 
have been adopted by writers that 
were good philofophers in other 
matters, I fhall not give myfelf any 
trouble to endeavour at an explofion 
of fuch an opinion, well knowing 
that all lands, where air and moth 
can come, may be, and are fubject 
to thofe evils, when they are about; 
and indeed every fort of wheat that 
I have tried, has been attacked by 
them both; but from barley and 
rye’s conftantly efcaping the weevil, 
I am at prefent perfuaded their pro- 
tection happens only from their 
beards or awns; therefore a lone 
bearded wheat would be worth pro- 
pagating for a trial, as I never heard 
the bread made from {uch ever ob- 
jected to, nor indeed its increafe 
complained of. This I fay, believ- 
ing that thofe gentlemen who tell 
us that bearded wheat has been de- 
{troyed by the fly weevil, are fome 
how miltaken, from the improba- 
bility of the fly’s getting into the 
caplules through thofe awns. ‘They 
give for a reafon, that the awn in 
wheat never fticks to the grain, as 
it does in barley; but as I never faw 
rye the leaft affe&ted by the fly, 
which ts of a fimilar growth with a 
grain 
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grain of wheat, and has no awn 
growing to it, though the hufk has, 
1 muft conclude it may be ftill fome 
miftake in the afferter: for certainly 
thofe awns, even on the hufk, if any 
thing long, muft embarrafs the fly, 
and prevent his mifchievous purpofle. 

Having thus, my good friend, en- 
deavoured to comply with your re- 
queft, it remains that I fhould make 
fome apology for the length of it ; 
but if we confider enquiries into 


nature muft be more or lefs prolix, 
according to the helps that can be 
got, you poffibly will think any en- 
deavour to be fhorter, might have 
left my own conclufion lefs clear 
and intelligible. I know not how 
convincing my arguments may be, 
but you have my free leave to make 
ufe of them as you pleafe ; and } 
fhall be glad, through your means, 
to read any thing that may fhew 
wherein I am miftaken, 


OBSERVATIONS on tne PROGRESS of tue anctent INHA- 
BITANTS of INDIA, 1n THe ELEGANT AND useruL ARTS. 


From the Appendix to Dr. Robertfon’s Hiftorical Difquifition concerning the 
Knowledge which the Ancients had of India. 


“pya~HE ancients, from their 

T flender acquaintance with 
the interior ftate of India, have 
been able to communicate little in- 
formation with refpeét to the arts 
cultivated there; and though the 
moderns, during their continued 
intercourfe with India for three 
centuries, have had accefs to obferve 
them with greater attention, it is 
of late only, that by ftudying the 
languages now and formerly fpoken 
in’ India, and by confulting and 
tranflating their moft eminent au- 
thors, they have begun to enter 
into that path of enquiry which 
leals with certainty to a thorough 
knowledge of the flate of arts cul- 
tivated in that country. 

* One of the firft arts wich hu- 
man ingenuity aimed at improving, 
beyond what ‘mere neceffity re- 
quires, was that of building. In 
the brief remarks which the fubjeét 
of my enquiries leads me to make 
on the progrefs of this art in India, 
I fhall confine my attention wholly 
to thofe of higheft antiquity. The 
moft durable monuments of human 
induftry are public buildings. The 
produétions of art, formed for the 
common purpcfes of life, wafte and 
perifh in ufing them; but works 
deftined for the benefit of vofterity 
jubfift through ages, and it is ac- 


cording to the manner in which 
thefe are executed, that we form a 
judgment with refpeét to the degree 
of power, {kill, and improvement 
to which the people by whom they 
were ereéted had attained. In every 
part of India monuments of high 
antiquity are found. ‘Thele are of 
two kinds, fuch as were confecrated 
to the offices of religion, or for- 
trefles built for the fecurity of the 
country. In the former of thefe, 
to which Europeans, whatever their 
ftruéture may be, give the general 
name of Pogodas, we mav obferve a 
diverfity of ftile, which both marks 
the gradual progrefs of architeéture, 
and throws light on the gencral 
{tate of arts and manners in differ- 
rent periods, The moft early Pa- 
godas appear to have been nothing 
more than excavations in moun- 
tainous parts of the country, formed 
probably in imitation of the natural 
caverns to which the firft inhabi- 
tants of the earth retired for fafety 
during the night, and where they 
found fhelter from the inclemency 
of the feafons, ‘The moft celebrated, 
and, as there is reafon to believe, 
the moft ancient of all thefe, is the 
Pagoda in the ifland Elephanta, at 
no great diftance from Bembay. It 
‘has been hewn by the hands of man, 
out of a folid rock, about half way 
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up a high mountain, and formed 
into a fpacious area, nearly 120 
feet {quare. In order to fupport 
the roof, and the weight of the 
mountain that lies above it, a 
number of mafly pillars, and of a 
form not inelegant, have been cut 
out of the fame rock, at fuch regular 
diftances, as on the firft entrance 
prefents to the eve of the {pettator 
an appearance both of beauty and 
of ftrength, great part of the infide 
is covered with human figures in 
high retief, of gigantic fize as well 
as fingular forms, and diftinguifhed 
by a variety of fymbols, repre- 
{enting. it is probable, the attributes 
of the deities whom they worfhip- 
ped, or the aétions of the heroes 
whom they admired. In the ifle 
of Salfette, ftill nearer to Bombay, 
are excavations in a fimilar {ftile, 
hardly inferior in magnificence, 
and deftined for the fame religious 
urpofes. 

“© Thefe ftupendous works are of 
fuch high antiquity, that as the na- 
tives cannot either from hiftory or 
tradition give any information con- 
cerning the time in which they 
were executed, they univerfally af- 
cribe the formation of them to the 
power of fuperior beings. From 
the extent and grandeur of thele 
{ubterraneous mantfions, which in- 
telligent travellers compare to the 
mot{t celebrated monuments of hu- 
man power and art’in any part of 
the earth, it is manifeft that they 
could not have been formed in that 
{tage of focial life where men con- 
tinue divided into {mall tribes, un- 
accuftomed to the efforts of perfe- 
vering induftry. It is only in 
ftates of confiderable extent, and 
among people long habituated to 
{ubordination, and to aét with con- 
cert, that the idea of fuch magni- 
ficent works is conceived, or the 
power of accomplifhing them can 
be found. * 

“« That fome fuch powerful ftate 
was eftablifhed in India at the time 
when the excavations in the iflands 
of Elephanta and Salfette were 
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formed, is not the only conclufion 
to be drawn from a furvey of them 3 
the ftile in which the fculptures 
with which they are adorned is exe- 
cuted, indicates a confiderable im- 
provement in art at that early pe- 
riod, Sculpture is the imitative art 
in which man feems to have made 
the firft trial of his own. talents. 
But even in thofe countries where 
it has attained to the higheft degree 
of perfection, its progrefs has been 
extremely flow. Whoever has at- 
tended to the hiftory of this art in 
Greece, knows how far removed the 
firft rude etfay toreprefent the human 
form was trom any complete deli- 
neation of it. But the different 
groupes of figures which ftill re- 
main entire in the Pagoda of 
Elephanta, however low they mutt 
rank if they be compared with the 
more elegant works of Grecian or 
even Etrufcan artifts, are finifhed in 
a ftile confiderably fuperior to the 
hard inexpreflive manner of the 
Egyptians, or the figures in the 
celebrated palace of Perfepolis. In 
this light they have appeared to 
perfons abundantly qualified to 
appreciate their merit, and from dif- 
ferent drawings, particularly thofe 
of Niebuhr, a traveller equally ac- 
curate in obferving, and faithful in 
defcribing, we muft form a fa- 
vourable opinion of the ftate of arts 
in India at that period, 

“It is worthy of notice, that al- 
though feveral of the figures in the 
caverns at Elephanta be fo different 
from thofe now exhibited in the 
Pagodas as objeéts of veneration, 
that fome learned Europeans have 
imagined they reprefent the rites of 
a religion more ancient than that 
now eftablifhed in Indottan, yet by 
the Hindoos themfelves the caverns 
are confidered as hallowed places 
of their own worfhip, and they ftill 
refort thither to perform their devo- 
tions, and honour the figures there 
in the fame manner with thofe in 
their own Pagodas, In confirma- 
tion of this. | have been informed 
by an intelligent perfon, who vilited 


this 
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this fubterraneous fanétuary in the 
year 1782, that he was accompanied 
by a fagacious Brahmin, a native 
of Benares, who, though he had 
never been in it before that time, 
was well acquainted with the pa- 
rentage, education, and life of every 
deity or human figure there repre- 
fented, and explained with fluency 
the meaning of the various fymbols 
by which the images were dif{tin- 
guifhed, This may be confidered 
as a clear proof that the fyftem of 
mythology now prevalent in Be- 
nares, is not different from that 
delineated in the caverns of Ele- 
phanta. Mr. Hunter, who vifited 
Elephanta in the year 1784, feems 
to contider the figures there as repre- 
fenting deities who are ftill objeéts 
of worfhip among the Hindoos, 
One circumftance ferves to confirm 
the juftnefs of this opinion. Several 
of the moft confpicuous perionages 
in the groupes at Elephanta are 
decorated with the Zennar, the 
facred {tring or cord peculiar to 
the order of the Brahmins, an au- 
thentic evidence of the atftinétion 
of cafts having been eftablifhed in 
India, at the time when thefe works 
were finifhed. 

“© a, Inftead of caverns, the ori- 
ginal places of worfhip, which 
could be formed only in particular 
fituations, the devotion of the peo- 
ple foon began to raife temples in 
honour of their deities in other parts 
of India. The ftruéture of thele 
was at firft extremely fimple. They 
were pyramids of large dimention, 
and had no light within but what 
came from a {mall door, After 
having been long accuftomed to 
perform all the rites of religion in 
the gloom of caverns, the Indians 
were naturally led to confider the 
folemn darkne({s of fuch a manfion 
as facred. Some Pagodas in this 
firft ftile of building {till remain in 
Indoftan. Drawings of two of thefe 
at Deogur, and of a third near 
‘Lanjore in the Carnatic, all fabrics 
of great antiquity, have been pub- 


Lithed by Mr. Hodges, aud though 


they are rude ftruétures, they are 

of {uch magnitude as mutt have re- 
uired the power of fome con- 

fiderable {tate to rear them. 

‘3. In proportion to the pro- 
grefs of the different countries of 
India in opulence and refinement, 
the ftruéture of their temples gra- 
dually improved. From _ plain 
buildings they became highly or- 
namented fabrics, and, both by their 
extent and magnificence, are monu- 
ments of the power and tafte of the 
people by whom they were erefted. 
In this highly finifhed ftile there 
are Pagodas of great antiquity in 
different parts of Indoftan, pattie 
cularly in the fouthern provinces, 
which were not expofed to the de- 
{ftru€tive violence of Mahomedan 
zeal. In order to aflift my readers 
in forming fuch an idea of thefe 
buildings as may enable them to 


judge with refpeét to the early ftate 


of arts in India, I fhall bricfly de- 
{cribe two, of which we have the 
moft accurate accounts, The entry 
to the Pagoda of Chillambrum, 
near Porto Novo, on the Coro- 
mandel coaft, held in high vene- 
ration on account of its antiquity, 
is by a flately gate under a pyramid 
an hundred and twenty-two feet in 
lieight, built with large ftones above 
forty feet long, and more than five 
feet {quate, and all covered with 
plates of copper, adorned with an 
immenfe variety of figures neatly 
executed, The whole ftru€ture ex- 
tends one thoufand three hundred 
and thirty-two feet in one dire¢tion, 
and nine hundred and thirty-fix in 
another. Some of the ornamental 
parts are finifhed with an elegance 
entitled to the admiration of the 
molt ingenious artifts. The Pagoda 


Seringham, fuperior in fanétity to 7 


that of Chillambrum, {urpaffes it as 


much in grandeur ; and, fortunately, | 
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I can convey a more perfeét idea | 


of it by adopting the words of an 
elegant 


and accurate hiftorian. © 


This Pagoda is fituated about a mile | 
from the weftern extremity of the © 


ifland of Seringham, formed by the 


divifion © 
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divifion of the great river Caveri of Indoftan there arife, in different 
into two channels. ‘It is com- parts, eminences and rocks formed ° 
« pofed of feven fquare inclofures by nature to be places of ftrength. 
‘«‘ one within the other, the walls of Of thefe the natives early took pof-_ 
«¢ which are twenty-five feet high, feffion, and fortifying them with: 
‘and fourthick. Thefe inclofures works of various kinds, rendered 
“are three hundred and fifty feet them almoft impregnable ftations. 
‘diftant from one another, and There feems to have been in fome 
‘each has four large gates witha diftant age a period of general tur- 
“high tower; which are placed, bulence and danger in India, when 
«one in the middle of each fide of fuch retreats were deemed effentially 
‘the inclofure, and oppofite to the neceffary to public fafety ; for among 
“four cardinal points. The out- the duties of magiftrates prefcribed 
‘¢ ward wall is near four miles in by the Pundits, one is, “ that he 
“circumference, and its gateway “ fhall ere& a ftrong fort in the 
‘to the fouth is ornamented with ** place where he chufes to refide; 
“ pillars, feveral of which are fingle “ and fhall build a wall on all the . 
“ {tones thirty-three feet in length, ‘ four fides of it, with towers and 
«‘ and nearly five in diameter; and * battlements, and {hall make a full 
“¢thofe which form the roof are “ ditch around it.” Of thefe for- 
« {till larger; in the inmoft in- trefles feveral remain, which, both 
« clofures arethe chapels. About from the appearance of the build- - 
‘«* half a mile to the eaft of Ser:ng- ings, and from the tradition of the 
‘*ham, and nearer to the Caveri natives, muft have been conftruéted 
‘than the Coleroon, is another in very remote times. Mr. Hodges 
“ large Pagoda, called Jembikifma; has publifhed views of three of theie, 
« buc this has only one inclofure, one of Chunar Gur, fituated: upon 
«¢ The extreme veneration in which the river Ganges, about fixieen 
‘¢ Seringham is held, arifes froma miles above the city of Benares; 
és belief that it contains that identi- the fecond, of Gwallior, about 
«cal image of the god Wiftchnu, eighty miles to the fouth of Agra; 
« which ufed to be worfhipped by the third of Bidjegur, in the ter- 
«+th¢ god Brahma. Pilgrims from ritory of Benares. They are all, 
‘all parts of the peninfula come parucularly Gwallior, works of con- 
‘here to obtain abfolution, and fiderable magnitude and ftrength, 
“ none ‘ome’ without an offering The fortreffes in Bengal, however, 
«of money; and a large part of are not to be compared with feveral 
* the revenue of the ifland is allot- in the Decan, Affeergur, Bur- 
‘ted for the maintenance of the hampour, and Dowlatabad, are 
*¢ Brahmins who inhabit the Pago- deemed by the natives to be impreg- 
*¢ da; and thefe, with their families, nable; and [ am affured, by a good 
‘formerly compofed a multitude judge, that Affeergur is indeed a 
* not lefs than forty thoufand fouls, moft ftupendous work, and fo ad- 
‘‘ maintained, without labour, by vantageoufly fituated that it would 
*‘the liberality of fuperftition, be extremely difficult to reduce it 
‘Here, as in all the other great by force. 
** Pagodas of India, the Brahmins _“ Nor is it only from furveying 
“live in a fubordination which their public works that we are juf- 
“‘ knows no refiftence; and flumber tified in afferting the early profi- 
“ in a voluptuoufnefs which knows ciency of the Indians in elegant and 
*‘ no wants.” ufeful arts: we are led to form the 
“The other fpecies of public fame conclufion by a view of thofe 
buildings which I mentioned, were productions of their ingenuity, 
thofe ere&ted for the defence of the which were the chief articles of 
country. Fromtheimmenfe plains their trade with foreign nations. 
Vou. X, Of 
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Of thefe the labours of the Indian 
loom and neédle have, in every 
age, been the moft celebrated; and 
fine linen is conje€tured, with fome 
probability, to have been called by 
the ancients Sindon, from the name 
of the river Indus or Sindus, near 
which it was wrought in the higheft 
perfetion. The cotton manufac- 
tures of India feem anciently to 
have been as much admired as they 
are at prefent, not only for their 
delicate texture, but, for the elc- 
gance with which fome of them are 
embroidered, and the beautiful co- 
lour of the flowers with which 
others areadorned. From the easticft 
period of European intercourfe with 
India, that country has been dif- 
tinguifhed for the number and ex- 
cellence of the fubftances for dying 
various colours, with which it 
abounded, The dye of the deep 
blue colour in higheft eitimation 
among the Romans bore the name 
of Indicum. From India too, the 
fubftance ufed in dying a bright 
red colour, feems to have been im- 

orted; and it is well known that 
ashy in the cotton and filk ftufts 
which we now receive from India, 
the blue and the red are the colours 
of moft confpicuous lufire and 
beauty. But however much the 
ancients may have admired thefe 
produétions of Indian art, fome cir- 
cumftances, which I have already 
mentioned, rendered their demand 
for the cotton manufactures of 
India, far inferior to that of mo- 
dern times; and this has occafioned 
the information concerning them 
which we receive from the Greck 
and Roman writeys to be very ime 
perfe&. We may conclude, how- 
ever, from the wonderful refem- 
blance of the ancient ftaie of India 
to the modern, that, in every period, 
the produétions of their loons were 
as various as beautiful. Zhe inge- 
nuity of the Indians in other kings 
of workmanfhip, particularly in 
meials and in ivory, is mentioned. 
with praife by ancient authors, but 
without amy particcla defeription 


of their nature, Of thefe early pro- 
duétions of Indian artifts, there are 
now fome fpecimens in Europe, 
from which it appears that they 
were acquainted with the method 
of engraving upon the hardeft 
{tones and gems; and, both in the 
elegance of their defigns’ and in 
neatnefs of execution, had arrived 
at a confiderable degree of excel- 
lence. An ingenious writer main- 
tains, that the art of engraving or 
gems was probably an Indian in- 
vention, and certainly was early 
improved there, and he fupports 
this opinion by feveral plaufible ar- 
guments. The Indian engraved 
gems, of which he has publifhed 
defcriptions, appear to be the work- 
manfhip of a very remote period, 
as the legends on them are in the 
Sanfkreet language. 

* But it is not only from the im- 
roved {tate of mechanic arts in 
ndia that we conclude its inhabi- 

tants to have been highly civilized ; 
a proof of this, flill more convinc- 
ing, may be deduced from the early 
and extraordinary produétions of 
their genius in the fine arts. This 
evidence is rendered more intere(t- 
ing, by being derived from a fource 
of knowledge which the laudable 
curtofity of our countrymen has 
opened to the people of Europe 
within thefe few years, That all 
the {cience and literature poffeffed 
by the Brahmins, were contained in 
books written in a language, un- 
derftood by a few only of the moft 
learned among them, is a fa&t which 
has long been known; and alt the 
Europeans fettled in India during 
three centuries, have complained 
that the Biahmins obftinately re 
fufed to inftru& any perfon in this 
language. But at length, by addrefs, 
mild treatment, and a perfuafion 
that the carneftnefs with which in« 
ftru€tion was folicited, proceeded 
not from any intertion of turning 
their religion into derifion, but 
from a defire of acquiring a perfeét 


knowledge of their fciences and. 


literature, their {cruples have been 
overcome. 
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overcome. Several Britifh gentle- 
men are now completely mafters of 
the Sanfkreet language. The myf- 
terious veil, formerly deemed im- 
penetrable, is removed ; and, in the 
eourfe of five years, the curiofity 
of the public has been gratified by 
two publications as fingular as they 
were unexpected. The one is a 
tranflation. by Mr. Wilkins, of an 
Epifode from the Mahabarat, an 
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Epic poem, in high eftimation 
among the Hindoos, compofed, ac-. 
cording to their account, by Kreefh- 
na Dwypayen Veias, the moft: 
eminent of all their Brahmins, 
above three thoufand years before 
the Chriftian xra. ‘The other is 
Sacontala, a dramatic poem, written 
about a century before the birth of 
Chrift, tranflated by Sir William 
Jones.” 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or ENGLISH MONEY. 
[ Continued from Page 433, Vol. 1X. ] 


UEEN MARY. In the firft 
year of queen Mary’s reign, 
proclamation was made for the cur- 
rency of the new coins; the fove- 
reign at thirty fhillings, and half- 
fovereign; angel at ten fhillings, and 
half angel ; and the groat, half-groat, 
and penny, in filver ; which, as ap- 
pears by the indenture the firft year, 
was for gold twenty-two carratts, 
three grains and a half fine, and of 
filver eleven ounces fine, the gold 
thirty-fix pound, and filver three 
pound by tale. The monies of 
Philip and Mary were of the old 
ftandard both for gold and filver, 
All bafe coins were ordered to go 
at the fame rates that were fet by 
king Edward, Thorefby fays this 
ueen coined fhillings, fixpences, 
and groats, but no other filver mo- 
nies that ever he faw or heard of, 
The money before her marriage has 
her head half faced, crowned, Ma- 
RIA, D. G, ANG. FRA, Z. HIB, REGI, 
Reverfe, the arms of France and 
England quartered, veritas. TEM- 
PORIS. FILIA, Thofe after her 
marriage have only her head as be- 
fore, but her hufband's name in the 
legend, PHILIP, Z. MARIA. D. G,. 
REX. Z. REGINA. Reverfe, rosvi- 
MVS. DEVM. ADIVTO. Nos. Upon 


the fhillings of Philip and Mary are 
both their heads facing each other 
under a crown, PHILIP. ET.MARIA, 
D. G. ANG, FR. NEAP. PR. HISP, 
1554- Reverfe, the arms of Spain, 
and the queen’s impaled, crowned, 


and x11. Posvimvs, &c. There is 
another fort of thefe fhillings has the 
date wanting. Another, PHILIP. 
ET. MARIA. D.G, REX. ET. REGINA. 
ANG. Reverfe, as the former. This 
year the emperor Charles V, refign- 
ing Spain to his fon Philip, occa- 
fions the alteration in the {tyle, he 
being no longer Princeps Hifp. their 
titles upon the great feal being now 
Rex & Regina Angl. Hifpamar. Franc. 
utrivfque Sicilie, Ferufalem, 3 Hid, 
Fider Defenfor, &c. The Irith fhilling. 
before her marriage gave her head 
crowned, MARIA, D. G. ANG, FRA. 
Z. HIB, REGINA, Reverfe, a harp 
betwixt m and R, all crowned vee 
RITAS, TEMPORIS, FILIA, MOLIII. 
Her fovereign (whereof I have one 
by me) is the fame which Mr. Eve- 
lyn calls a ryal, which, he fays, was 
{cattered at her coronation ; whereon 
is the queen in her robes, with crown, 
{cepter, and ball, fitting upon her 
throne; at her fect a portcullice, 
MARIA. B. G, ANG, FRA. Z. HIB. 
REGINA, MDLIII. Reverfe, a large 
full blown rofe fills up the area, 
with the arms of France and Eng- 
land quartered in the center. a, 
DNO, FACTV, EST, ISTVD. Z. EST. 
MIRA. IN, OCVL. NRIS, The angel 
had on the reverfe the queen’s arms 
in a fhip, with a crofs tor the maft, 
and the ftar and letter m on each 
fide, infcribed a. DNO, FACTVM. 
EsT. istvn. Cambden makes men- 
tion of their crown of gold, whereon 
WaS MVNDI, SALVS, VNICA. But 

Da whether 
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whether the pieces ftruck in remem- 
brance of Wyatt’s rebellion were 
gold or filver, I know not. 

Queen Elizabeth, The corrup- 
tions, which the laft year of Henry 
VIII. brought into the money, were 
not quite rooted out till this queen’s 
reign; her firft bufinefs was to mark 
all the bafe pieces with either a 
greyhound, portclufe, lion, harp, 
rofe, or fleur-de-lis, as appears by 
indenture in the third year of her 
reign, (at which time there were 
bafe monies that had been coined by 
public authority) and the officers of 
the mint were to take this bafe mo- 
ney by number and tale, at fuch 
rates as were appointed by a procla- 
mation in that behalf, and to melt 
down and repay the fame in fterling 
money. Soon after crying down 
the fineft teftoons from fixpence to 
fourpence halfpenny, thofe of a {e- 
cond rate to twopence, and the reft 
to nothing, after which we have 
crowns, half-crowns, fhillings, fix- 
pences, groats, threepences, two- 
poanes, pennies, penny-halfpennies, 

alfpence, and farthings, all of 
filver; and of gold the fovereign, 
half-fovereign, angels, half angels, 
pieces of an angel, and half, and 
three angels, and quarter angels; 
likewife double nobles (the fame I 
fuppofe with Edward VI. finer 
fovereigns) and nobles, whereof the 
former went at thirty fhillings, the 
latter at fifteen. 

The filver money from the crown 
to the threepence being the fame, 
Viz. ELIZABETH. D. G. ANG. FRA. 
ET. HIB. REGINA. Reverfe, the 
arms and posvi, &c. only on the 
crown and half-crown fhe appears 
with the ball and {cepter, which 
latter never appeared upon the mo- 
nies from the reign of Henry III. 
The fhillings are of feveral kinds, 
fome with a crofs croflet, another 
with the drake or dove upon it, 
which tradition fays was in memory 
of Sir Francis Drake’s voyage round 
the world; a third very fair milled, 
a ftar the mint mark, likewife the 





archbifhop of York's mint, as ape 
pears by a key before the legend. 
But of all her monies the port- 
clufe fhilling, fays an author, is moft 
rare; but fure he might have faid 
the money of that kind in gencral, 
whereof I have a crown piece, which 
is accounted rare, and is in all ref- 
peéts like the fhilling, viz. inflead 
of her majefly’s head crowned as on 
her other money, is the arms crowned, 
between E.R. & ELIZABETH, D. G. 
ANG. FR. ET. HIB. REGINA. Re- 
verfe, a portcullice crowned and 
ufual motto, posvi. &c. an anulet 
the mint mark. The fixpences are 
of the diflerent mints as the fhillings; 
fome with a rofe behind the queen’s 
head, another marked with the belgic 
lion upon the queen's breaft, when 
fhe received thofe provinces under 
her royal prote&tion, Thofe of her 
lait coinage are likewife very rare. 
Of groats there are the drake, ftar, 
or milled, and crofs croflet mint 
marks, &c. The threepences, fome 


have a crofs, others a {word for the . 


mint mark, others the ftar, cinque- 
foil, pheon, &c. all having the rofe 
behind the head, and motto as the 
larger pieces. ‘The twopence has 
two dots behind the head. £. p. c. 
ROSA. SINE. SPINA. Reverfe, the 
arms and ¢IvITAS. LONDON. The 
three-halfpenny piece has the rofe 
without the queen’s head, c1viTAs. 
EBORACI, ‘This queen was the firft 
and laft that coined pieces of that 
denomination. The pennies have 
the fame infcription about the queen’s 
head: reverfe, the arms and civi- 
TAS. LONDON. Of thefe there are 
with the drake, crefcent, crofs 
croflet, tun, figure 2 and anulet: 
they are from fix grains and a half 
to ten and a half, whereof, fays 
Mr. Thorefby, I fhould take the 
lighteft for the three-farthing piece, 
but that it hath the fame form with 
the penny, which it is probable the 
other had not; but I think in this 
cafe we may be pretty well affured 
the pieces of that weight are the 
three-farthing piece, fince we have 
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no certainty it did not bear the fame 
impreffion with the penny; and 
where that fails us, the weight muft 
determine it. The farthings have 
all the rofe on each fide, and weigh 
from three to five grains. Mr, 
Thorefby gives us the defcription 
of another piece in his mufeum, 
having her majefty’s cypher crown- 
ed, circum{cribed THE, PLEDGE OF, 
Reverle, a rofe and crown, A HALF- 
PENNY. but weighing feven grains 
more than the milled threepence. 

Befides thele, fhe likewile coined 
Irifh money, viz. fhillings called 
harpers, from the arms of that 
kingdom, viz. three harps crowned 
on the reverfe. It was a fair coin, 
though of a bafer kind than the 
Englifh, and paffed only for nine- 
pence in England ; and towards the 
latter end of her reign fhe paid her 
army there with much dialer coin, 
three parts copper, and a fourth 

art filver, valued at but twopence 
batteney, but paifed by proclu- 
mation for a fhilling in Ireland ; 
one of thefe, in all probability, is 
that in Thorefby, having her ma- 
jefty’s arms with E.R. ELIZABETH. 
D. G. AN. FR. ET. HIBER, REG, 
Reverfe, a crowned harp, Posvi, 
&c. 1601. 

Of her gold coin, the double rofe 
noble, or rofe ryal is a noble medal, 
coined probably when the queen 
vifited the mint in perion, and ex- 
hibits her majefty in her robes and 
crown, {cepter, and ball, upon her 
throne, at her feet a portclule, EL1- 
ZABRETH. D. G, ANG. FRA, ET, HIB, 
REGINA. Reverfe, a large rofe fills 
the area, with the arms in the center, 
A. DNO. FACTV. EST. ISTVD. ET. 
MIRAB, IN, OCVL. NRIS. 

The fovereign has her figure in 
armour and ruff, hair difhevelled, 
and crowned with the Imperial 
crown of England, confifting of 
the double arch, as it has been 
borne ever fince; the coins of this 
queen being the firft'that I have 
obferved it to have been borne 
upon in that manner, (except Henry 

I,) the preceding princes having 


29 
borne it only with the fingle arch. 
Reverfe, the arms crowned between 
E.R. a woolpack the mark, scv- 
TVM. FIDE! PROTEGET. EAM. the 
half-{overeign exhibits her head as 
upon the fhilling. The angel has 
the titles as before; reverie, the 
fhip and arms with g, and a rofe, 
DNI, .FACTVM, EST. ISTVD. ET. 
EST. MIRABI, Jt 1s remarkable, as 
an excellent author obferves, that 
before the union there never was 
any brafs or copper money coined 
by any of the kings or queens of 
this nation, (for England) though 
molt of the neighbouring princes 
and ftates had their halfpence and 
farthings (fome time before the 
death of gucen Elizabeth) in one 
or both of thofe metals. It is like- 
wife oblerved, fhat at the end of 
this reign there were five different 
forts of groats common in ireland, 
viz. firft, broad faced groats; mint- 
ed for four pence, but worth eight 
pence; fecond crofs keel groats 
ftampt, (mark it) with the pope’s trip- 
ple crown; third, Domenus groais, 
coined by fuch of our kings as wrote 
themfelves Dominus Hiberma; tourth, 
Rex groats, by Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. who only (before that 
time) had ftyled themfelves Reges 
Hiberma; fifth, white groats, of fo 
bafe an allay, that an Englifh fhil- 
ling was worth nine of them. The 
indentures for money in this reign 
were as follow: 

By indenture the fecond year. 
Old ftandard. 24 Sovereigns & 
gos. 48 ryals at 15s. 72 angels at 
105. 144 half-angels at 5s, 

Crown gold twenty-two car. fine, 
two allay. 33 Sovereigns, at 2os. 
half-fovereigns, crowns and half- 
crowns. 

Silver, Old Sterling. Three 
pound by tale. Half - fhillings, 
groats, quarter-fhillings, halt-groats, 
three-halfpenny pieces, haltpence, 


-arid farthings. 


By indenture the nineteenth year. 
Old ftandard gold and filver. 72 
Angels at 10s. 144 half angels at 


5s. quarter-angcls, 
Three 




















30 
Three pound by tale, Hialf-fhil- 

lings, three-penny pieces, three- 

halfpenny pieces, and three-farthing 
ieces. 

Twenty-fifth year.. Gold as the 
former. 

Silver, fixty fhillings, or the like 
in tale in any of the denominations 
mentioned in the laft indenture. 

Twenty-fixth year. Forty-eight 
nobles at fifteen fhillings, and dou- 
ble nobles of the old ftandard, 

Thirty-fifth year. Twenty-two 
car. fine, two car, allay. 33 Sove- 
reigns at 205. 60 half-fovereigns at 
105. 132 crowns at 5s. and half- 
crowns. 

Forty-third year. Old ftandard. 
73 Angels at 10s. 146 half-angels, 
292 quarter-angels, 

Twenty-two car. fine, two ditto 
allay. 33} Sovereigns at 20s, 67 
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half-fovereigns at 105. crowns 134, 
and half-crowns. 

Silver. Old ftandard. Three 
pound two fhillings by tale. Crowns 
and half-crowns, fhillings, ix pences, 
twopences, and halfpence. 

The filver money of queen Eli- 
zabeth, fays Mr. Lowndes, as ap- 
pears by the archives at Weftmin- 
fter, of an account which was com- 
oer by archbifhop Williams, which 

take to be moft exaét; (which ar- 
chives, with the choice colleétions 
thereof, are fince burnt.) All the 
filver fterling monies coined in the 
reign of the faid queen (excluding 
fome bafe Irifh monies that were 
then made) did amount to four mil- 
lions, fix hundred, thirty-two thou. 
fand, nine hundred, thirty-twe 
pounds, three fhillings, and two- 
pence three farthings. 


[ To be continued. } 
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Warwick County, 

S free from ariftocratic controul, 

but at 

Warwick Town, although its voters 
are near 500, the Earl of Warwick 
has found means to triumph over 
the independent party. 

Coventry City. ‘The ele&tions for 
this place are often difgraced by 
riots; the number of voters being 
2400, fecures its independence. 

Weftmoreland. This county is faid 
to be as much under the command 
of an individual, as any borough in 
the kingdom ; Lord Lontfdale bearing 
abfolute {way here, and at 

Appleby, where the burgage-te- 
nures give the right of voting, al- 
though the number of them is about 
400; yet being the property of the 
Earls of Thanet and Lonfdale, their 
lord{hips appomt whom they pleafe. 

Wiltflire. ‘Yo the honour of this 
county be it faid, they have nobly 
fought ¢he aviltocracy, and beat it, 


Salifbury, a city of great popula- 
tion, but the inhabitants have no 
fhare in eletting their reprefenta- 
tives, that being ufurped by the cor- 
poration, confifting of 54, over 
whom the Earl of Radnor has fufh- 
cient influence to feat one friend. 

Wilton, where the corporation of 
24 has a right to elc&, is wholly 
under the influence of their neighs 
bour the Earl of Pembroke. 

Downton, a place where the bur- 
gage-holders vote, the majority of 
which belong to the Earl of Radnor 
and Mr, Shattoe. 

Hindon. The inhabitants here have 
votes, and ftand as high in parliae 
mentary corruption as Shaftefbury 
or Shoreham. Wm, Beckford, Efq. 
is their patron. 

Heytefbury, a {mall village, where 
about 50 burgage-holds have the 
privilege of fending two members; 
thefe burgage-tenures are the pro- 


perty of the Duke of ae 
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and Mr. Acourt, each of whom 
returns one member. 

Wefthury. The right of ele&ion 
here is of a peculiar nature; the te- 
nants of burgage-holds, refident 
within the borough, have the right 
of voting: thefe burgage-tenures, in 
number 24. are all the property of 
the Earl of Abingdon, who is the 
patron of the borough. 

Calne. Here 24 ancient burgeffes 
cleét the members; over thefe the 
Marquis of Lanidowne has obtained 
a complete influence. 

Devizes, The corporation of this 
borough have an exclufive right 
of voting; the place is populous 
and wealthy. A Mr. Sutton, of 
New Park, has the principal in- 
fluence. 

Chippenham. The freemen and 
burgeiles of this town eleét the 
members, notwith{tanding the at- 
tempts of the corporation to deprive 
them of their rights; their number, 
however. does not exceed 150, and 
the patronage is in Sir Samuel Flud- 
yer and Henry Dawkins, Efq. 

Malnefoury. The right of cieétion 
in this independent borough is in 
13 voters, who are all the depen- 
dents of Dr. Wilkins, a phytician 
of thistown, who is allo receiver- 
general for the county. 

Cricklide, a borough infamous for 
its {candalous venaluy; the voters 
are 1200. 

Great Bedwin. . The right of elec- 
tion is in the inhabitants of ancient 
burgage - mefluages ; their number 
about 80, the majority of which be- 
ing the property of the Earl of 
Aylefbury, his lordfhip’s will is a 
law. 

Luggerfhall, a {mall village, where 
a complicated right to vote for mem- 
bers of parliament exits. Thefe 
holds, which have right of voting, 
were the property of the late Geo, 
Selwyn, Efg. and from him defcend- 
ed to Lord Svdney. who can nomi- 
nate whom he pleafes. 

Old Sarum. ‘The celebrity of this 

lace is well known, One folitary 
Poufe was all tRat remained in the 
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time of Brown Willis; it has, how” 

ever, a bailiff and fix burgefles, who 

are appointed by Lord Camelford ; 

whoever, therefore, wifhes to re- 

prefent Old Sarum, muft apply pro- 

perly to his lordfhip for that pur- 
ofe. 

Wootten Baffet, a {mall borough, 
where about ico inhabitants have 
aright to vote. The Earl of Cla- 
rendon and Lord Bolingbroke con- 
tefled the borough, but finding it 
more convenient to coalefce, they 
agreed to fend one member each. 

Marlborough, a wealthy, populous, 
and refpeétable town, where the 
inhabitants are excluded from their 
birth-right, by the privilege afflumed 
by the corporation to chufe the 
members. The corporation con- 
fifting of a mayor and two bailiffs 
only, choten out of twenty burgeffes ; 
over thefe the Earl of Aylefbury 
bears {way. 

Worcefter County. This county has 
as yet maintained a {pirit of inde- 
pendence, although Lords Coventry, 
Foley, and Somers, have feats there- 
in, and confidcrable inte: cit. 

Worcefter City. Few places have 
difgraced themfelves mere by vena- 
lity and corruption than this; the 
nu:nber of freemen are large. about 
1700, and no perfon has hithcrto 
been able to fecure the patronage, 

Droitwich, The right of elettion is 
in the corporation, contifling of 14 
voters. Lord Foley and Sir Ed- 
ward Winnington are the patrons. 

Evefham. ‘lhe right of eleétion 


-here is in the common burgefles, in 


number about 800. The Rufhout 
family always fendsone member, and 
we believe the intereft they make is 
conttitutional; the other feat is 
open. 

York County, the largeft, moft po- 
pulous, and perhaps the moft opu- 
lent, in the kingdom ; yet aléliough 
its frecholders exceed 16.000. it fends 
no more members than Old Sarum, 
or any other rotten borough, The 
peers in this county are numcrous 
and powerful, yet the ariftocratie 
intcre{t does not predogninate. 
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York City, a truly independent 
place; the number of voters are 
above 1060. 

Hull. This town has about goo 
refident eleétors, and it is faid to 
have been the cuflom to pay the 
poorer order of voters two guineas 
for each vote; the number who re- 
ceive this are commonly two thirds 
of the voters, who are fo debafed, 
that they are {aid to look on thefe 
wages of their infamy as their birth- 
right: the out-voters have alfo a 
ftated fum paid, according to the 
diftance they travel. 

Knarefborough, a burgage-tenure 
borough, contifting of about 100 
burgage holds, two-thirds of which 
are the property of the Duke of De- 
vonfhire. 

Scarborough. The right of cleétion 
is in the corporation, confifting of 
38 members, under the influence of 
the Rutland family. 

Rippon, aburgage-tenure borough ; 
the burgage holds 146, the majority 
of which are the property of the 
Aiflabie family. 

Richmond, another burgaze tenure 
borough, confifting of 270 parcels 
ef land, the greateft part of which 

xelongs to Sir Thomes Dundas, who 
“an of courfe rule the clettions. 

Heydon. A fpecies of bribery 
exifts here, whith the legiflature 
fhould long ago have noticed; the 
candidate’s agent Iends the voters 
money, which it is under{tood is not 
to be returned. The number of 
voters was once 175, but are now 
only about 140 burgefles. 

Boroughbridge, gives right of voting 
to 74 burgage-holders, the chicf part 
of which belongs to the Duke of 
Newcaftle, who rules the borough. 

Malton, a like burgage-tenure bo- 
rough, confifting of 100 holds, the 
property of Earl Fitzwilliam. __ 

Thirfk. The old town, to which 
the right of voting belongs, is much 
depopulated ; the burgage- holders 
have votes, to the number of 59. of 
which 49 belong to Sir Thomas 
Frankland. 

Aldborough. The right of election 


is in 64 houfekeepers, paying {cot 
and lot, the principal part of which 
are the property of the Duke of 
Newcaftle. Boroughbridge and Ald. 
borough, which together fends four 
members, are both in one parifh, 
which does not contain more than 
140 houfes. 

Beverly, has above one thoufand 
voters, freemen; fo low is bribery 


in this borough, that it is faid fome . 


of the burgetfes will ftoop to take 
half a guinea or a guinea of a can- 
didate. 

Northallerton. Here burgage-te- 
nures have a right of voting ; their 
number 200, the property of Henry 
Pierfe and Edward Lafcelles, Efqrs, 

Pomfret. The right in the bur- 
gage-holds, which are about 390, 
the property chiefly of Lord Gal- 
way, Sir Rowland Wynn, and Mr, 
Walfh ; as the majority is not clearly 
afcertained, on every vacancy there 
is a contelt. 

‘The Cinque Ports have long en- 
joyed many privileges by prefcrip- 
tion, their reprefentatives in parlia- 
ment, as are their burgeffes and free- 
men, are called barons; their hiftory 
is curious, but here we can only give 
an account of their reprefentation. 

Hajiings, has 12 voters, over whom 
by means of good things, the Trea- 
fury bears fway. 

Dover, where the freemen vote, 
to the number of 1200, generally 
cedes one member to the Admiralty, 
the other is free. 

Sandwich, like Dover, has fome 
fmall claim to independence, their 
voters being numerous; however, 
the admiralty intereft generally pre- 
vails. 

Iiythe. The corporation and free- 
men vote here, who are generally 
under the controul of the Treafury. 

New Romney. The corporation of 
eight chufe the members; Sir Ed- 
ward Deering, by an eafy method, 
can fecure their fuffrages for his 
friends. 

Rye. The eleétion is in the free- 
mei, who amount to fx only; who 

are 
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dre qualified to vote, and the Trea- 
fury is their patron, 

Winchelfea, a little place, but great 
in corruption and profligacy; the 
number of qualified voters are only 
three, and the patronage is in the 
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Earl of Darlington and Mr, Barwell. 
_ Seaford. The tight of ele&ion is 
in the corporation and inhabitants, 
to the number of 83; the Treafury 
are ftruggling with Mr, Pelham to 
fecure the patronage of this borough, 


[ To be continued. | 
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Noumser II. 


Count de Mriraseau, diftinguifhéd 
under the Title of IRAMBA.* 

RAMBA would have been one 

of the moft ufzful men that ever 
exifted, if his unruly paffions had 
not always been at war with his 
genius. Like the bee, he extracts 
honey from every thing around 
him, without the bafenefs of theft 
or the infli€tion of injury, He re- 
fembles thofe rivers, that in their 
majettic courfe receive the tribute 
of a thoufand ftreams, and the di- 
vertified wealth of every neighbour- 
ing mountain ; and then pour into 
the ocean with an expanfion of 
furface, that is at once aftonifhing 
and fublime. Controverfy ani- 
mates Iramba, and gives new energy 
to his mind. Ardent and vigorous, 
he draws out the latent force of his 
adverfary. The antagonift excells 
himfelf, colleéts all his powers and 
qualifications, and employs every 
expedient of artifice and convition, 
Iramba liftens, reflefts, is inftruéted ; 
he either defeats his opponent with 
his own weapons, or pafles quietly 
on and referves them for a more 
important occafion. 

He is prefent at a debate: the 
difputants adhere fcrupuloufly to 
the arts of logic, and enquire little 
after the diétates of perfuafion. 
Diffident of their own capacity, 
they have recourfe to the aids of 
authority and the deduétions of 
hiftorical fa&t. Iramba purfues the 
train of their reafoning, rejects 
with contempt their limping and 
flow-paced method, fcans with a 

Vor. X. 


| egies eye the fa&ts that are 
ated, obferves their true bearings 
and inference, and mafters in an 
hour, what muft elfe have coft him 
the ftudy of a day. 

There are men, laborious in 
calculation and remark, that have 
never aimed to acquire the art 
of explaining their obfervations. 
There are others, to whom nature 
has given the faculty of difcovery 
and invention, but who have not 
the fecret of enlightening the un- 
derftandings of others. There are 
perfons, who prefer perfpicuity and 
elegance to the grand and the fub- 
lime. Iramba eftimates each man 
at his juft value, hears them all, and 
reproduces their ideas animated 
with the fplendour of eloquence. 
Each man recognifes his own me- 
thod of confidering the fubje&, but 
he finds that methed embellifhed, 
and he does not dare to complain. 

Men’s minds are as various ag 
their faces. This man takes his 
departure from a fingle idea; but 
he modifies it in a thoufand ways, 
he applies it to a thoufand fubjeéts, 
he builds upon it a fyftem of the 
moft extenfive application. That 
man has a ftri€t and fevere logic, 
he conneéts diffevered principles, 
he hangs upon them important 
confequences, he conflantly gives 
to the truth he would inforce, the 
moftirrefiftible evidence, A third 
is gifted with a continual flow of 
ufeful conceptions, that he brings 
in, as a tribute to the general weal 5 
he enlarges his talent by the honefty 
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of his zeal, and he inforces his zeal 


by the refpetabilitv of his elo- 

uence. Still another has made 
mankind his fludy, in the world, 
in books, in the midft of impor- 
tant action; habituated to contem- 
plate, he fees the characters of men 
under all theirdifferent appearances; 
endowed with a felicity of de- 
{cription, he paints the moft finking 
likenefles. JIramba identifics him- 
felf with thefe four perfonages ; he 
appropriates their faculties, he in- 
creafes them from his own ftock, 
he appears a Coloflus. There are 
many men in Iramba, but you never 
fee any thing but himfelf, Surely 
he, who pofieffes the talent of en- 
groffling human underftanding, is 
entitled to fill the fir Gtuation! 
Accordingly his rivals yield to him 
the palm, and are contented to oc- 
cupy the fecond place. 

The herd of writers, echos of the 
unrefleéting multitude, deny that 
he is entitled to all the merit of his 
performances. An error, if ever 
there wasone. Heconceived them 
all; he reared them all. ‘lhe archi- 
te& has indeed the columns formed 
to his hands, he does not paint the 
ceilings, he does not execute the 
ornaments of the buildings; but he 
drew the plan, he laid out the apart- 
ments, he chofe the fpecies of the 
decorations; it is he that built the 
palace, the workmanfhip of which 
is praifed, or the defects of which 
are criticifed. It has been faid, 
that all comparifons have their weak 
fides; I aflert of the prefent, that 
it is complete in all its parts. 

Iramba does not fet either his 

en or his opinion to fale. He 
follows exatly the oppofite maxim, 
he pubhes it as far as it will go, and 
it is on that fide perhaps, that his 
moral chara&«r is moft vulnerable. 
It is worth while to attend to the 
explanation of this curious feature. 
He believes, that the fecret of gain- 
ing men to your fide and extorting 
their fuffrages, is, to be always in 
the right ; and, for that purpoie, to 


utter upon all occafions the exaé& 
truth. He adopts this method by 
fo much the more willingly, becaufe 
no projeé& can be more interefting 
or more new, than that of {peaking 
truth. But this fecret, evidently 
important as it is, leads to the moft 
alarming confequences. It not 
only arms again{t you a whole hoft 
of enemies, but it leads to the per- 
petual violation of gratitude and 
friendfhip. He, who profeffes to 
conceal nothing that may be ufeful 
to the multitude, muft neceilarily 
reveal the manceuvres of thofe, who 
are only rich becaufe other men 
are ignorant. Take for cxample, 
the book entitled Denunciation de 
l Agiotage, (Impeachment of Stock- 
jobbing;) the maxim of fpeak- 
ing truth in this inftance involved 
the ruin of two hundred indivi- 
duals. In this number there were 
credulous perfons, perfons drawn 
in by the power of circumftances, 
perfons intimately conneéted with 
the friends of their deftroyer. In 
this pitilefs office he difobliges 
friendfhip, violates the decorums of 
fociety, and facrifices his own 
feelings of gratitude at the fhrine 
of that auftere truth, which is ever 
inexorable, and difdains to parley 
with the affetions and charities of 
human fociety. To make myfelf 
ftill better underftood, I will fup- 
ofe that Iramba had written a 
ak, like the fecret hiftory of the 
Court of Berlin ;* he would have 
thought of but one objett, the in- 
ftruétion and illumination of his 
conftituents ; he would have ima- 
gined, that the confideration of 
humbling the vanity and felf im- 
portance of individuals was of no 
weight, in comparifon with the 
neceflity and indifpenfiblenefs of 
truth; an apprehenfion of this fort 
would not have {topped him for a 
moment, He gratified no enmity 
againft any individual; he faw no- 
thing in them but mediums ‘for the 
inculcation of truth, It may be 
perceived from thefe illuftrations, 
to 


* One of the moft extraordinary and interefing political productions of the prefent age: 
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to what lengths the principle of 
exhibiting truth in all its evidence 
may eafily lead, 

It is fo true that Iramba is irrita- 
ted, tormented with this propenfity, 
that he of confequence negletts 
extremely the gratitication of per- 
fonal revenge. What would be- 
come of a mafs of pigmies, if Her- 
cules raifed up his club? Would fo 
much as a trace of his adverfaries 
remain upon the field of battle, if 
this Achilles defcended into it in 
his celeftial panoply ? 

Amidft the unruly paffions that 
quarteréd themfelves upon his 
youth, after an adolefcence, deferted 
and untrained, by a father, too 
eagerly occupied about hisown fame 
to lay the foundation of that of his 
fons, and by a mother, who was 
continually bufied in odious dif- 
putes with her own fervants; com- 
menced thofe frequent follies, that 
rendered too confpicuous a young 
man, whom the ardour of his paflions 
and the effervefcence of the fubli- 
meft talents, converted into a fort 
of prodigy. Driven to extremity 
by the feverities of a father, bufied 
in inventing the means of repairing 
his errors, embarrafled to difcover 
ways of fupporting the dignity of 
his birth, a circumftance upon 
which a young man lays an extraor- 
dinary ftrefs, it was eafy that he 
fhould lofe himfelf in the road to 
happinels. The enemies of Iramba 
difcovered in that ftormy period a 
long {cries of errors. The philofo- 
pher will ftudy it, that he may ob- 
ferve; how the fame man, whom 
patlion blinds in the firft inftance, 
afterwards finds in himfelf the 
power of efcaping from the laby- 
rinth in which the love of pleafure 
entangled him; in how great a 
degree the miftakes of the heart 
furnifh pretences to malignity, and 
diet for calumny ; and how far cir- 
cumftances change the charatter of 
actions. There is a chain that con- 


nets overfight with imprudence, im- 
prudence with error, error with the 
breach of propriety, the breach of 
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propriety with mifcarriage, mifcar- 
riage with injuftice, injuftice with 
guilt, guilt with profligacy, and pro- 
fligacy with all that is enormous. 
Iramba fought to be agreeable, he 
found himfelf beloved, he under- 
took to feduce, he confummated 
his defign, he ravifhed the con- 
queft he had made from the ven- 
geance of jealoufy and the arms of 
power. In the eye of the law this 
Was a rape, a crime; in the eye of 
morality it was unjuft; in that of 
philofophy, it was a delirium, ex- 
cufed by the fever of love, and the 
violence of an inflammable period 
of life. 

He, that would judge fairly of 
[ramba, muft forget the multitude 
of falfe calculations and incon- 
fiderate procedures, of which he 
has been at once the aftor and the 
viétim; mutt recolleét, that he has 
been punifhed with a feverity, that 
he has been treated with an un- 
kindnefs, beyond all example; muft 
allow, that few men are endowed 
like him with a difpofition, ardent 
to improve, as well as prompt to 
abufe every thing; and muft con- 
fefs that this volcano has thrown 
out a fubftance, capable of being 
greatly ufeful to a nation. Mif- 
fortune, or rather the occafion to 
ftrugsle againft it, has given him 
fortitude ynd courage; the neceflity 
of defending his character has 
taught him the art of public {peak- 
ing and made him an orator; coms 
pulfory folitude, and the hope of 
beguiling the hours of retreat have 
converted application and the art 
of improving the hours of leifure 
into habit. . 

His principles are: found and 
moderate, and, when confidered as 
a fyftem, their truth will be found 
irrefiftible. I apply to them the 
name of moderate, for the inftruc- 
tion of thofe, who confound warmth 
of expreffion and paffionatenefs of 
judgment. He is even capable of 
an unlooked for compofure in the 
midft of popular violence. It is 
but little fufpeéted, that he is one 
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of thofe men, over whom true ge- 
nius, real ability has the greateft 
afcendancy. He eftimates lightly 


enough a literati, an academician, 


the Jaborious conftruétor of pom- 

ous nothings; but he conceives an 
involuntary and a deep refpeét for 
him, who has refources in his own 
mind, and who has improved real 
talents by the acquifition of ufeful 
knowledge. 

An inconteftible proof of a great 
mind is to be found in this circum- 
ftance, when a man attaches himfelf 
to one objeét, and renounces every 
other fpecies of glory. This is to 
demand no {mall facrifice, efpecially 
from men of extenfive capacity, 
and at a period, when, to obtain:the 
verdiét of renown, it is neceffary 
to prefer aclear and indifputable 
title. Iramba himfelf will fee, in 
this firft fitting of the ftates-general, 
that, if he has been the firft to 
feize upon the palm of eloquence, 
he has rivals, that will afpire toa 
fhare in the prize. 
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He affociates in his literary la- 
bour minds of too feeble a texture, 
Philo&etes was the companion of 
Hercules, becaufe, wherever Her- 
cules was not, Philoftetes was a 
hero. Diomedes was worthy to 
enter the lifts with his Achilles. 
ButaS—, a N—, and a N—,* are 
not qualified even for the fuit of 
Iramba. He becomes enthufiaftic 
in a man’s favour, and his offi- 
cious imagination blindly afcribes 
to him qualities, the want of which 
his founder judgment fpeedily de- 
teéts, 

Iramba has not always been judged 
with this impartiality. Peace to 
their libels! Who would move the 
excrements of this infe€tious fink, 
and expofe himfelf to the exhala- 
tions? But a pamphlet has ap- 
peared, in which a celebrated 
painter has delineated in the true 
flyle this man, who forces his 
enemics to hear him, if he do not 
force them to be filent. 


STATE or RELIGION tn IRELAND. 


S the Roman Catholics of Ire- 

land are now endeavouring to 
procure equal rights with their Pro- 
teftant brethren, the following ftate 
of religion in Ireland, drawn up by 
the weil-known Arthur Young, Efq. 
will not fail to prove acceptable to 
our readers. 


The hiftory of the two religions 
in Ireland is too generally known 
to require any detail introduftory to 
the fubje&t. The confli& for two 
centuries occafioned a fcene of de 
vaftation and bloodfhed, till at laft 
by the arms of King William the 
decifion left the uncontrouled power 
in the hands of the Proteftants. The 
landed property of the kingdom had 
been greatly changed in the period 
of the reignsof Elizabethand JamesI. 


Still more under Cromwell, who 
parcelled out an immenfe proportion 
of the kingdom to the officers of his 
army, the anceftors of great num- 
bers of the prefent pofleffors: the 
colonels of his regiments left eftates 
which are now eight and ten thou- 
fand a year, and I know feveral gen- 
tlemen of two and thee thoufand 
pounds a year at prefent which they 
inherited from captains in the fame 
fervice. The laft forfeitures were in- 
curred in that war which {tripped and 
banifhed James II. Upon the whole, 
nineteen-twentieths of the kingdom 
changed hands from catholic to pio- 
teftant. The lineal defcendants of 


| great families, once poffeffed of vaft 

property, are now to be found all 

over the kingdom in the loweft fitu- 

ation, working as cottars for the 

great 

* Perfons concerned in the Courier de Provence, a news letter, publifhed by Mira- 
beau. The author in the preceding fentence has confounded Diomedes and Patroclus. 























great great grandfons of men, many 
of whom were of no greater account 
in England than thefe poor labourers 
are at prefent on that property which 
was oncetheirown. Soentire an over- 
throw, and change of landed pof- 
feffion, is to be found within the 
period in fcarce any country in the 
world. In fuch great revolutions 
of property the rutned proprictors 
have ufually been extirpated or ba- 
nifhed; but in Ireland the cafe was 
otherwife: families were fo nu- 
merous and fo united in clans. that 
the heir of an eftate was always 
known; and it is a faé&t that in moft 
parts of the kingdom the defcen- 
dants of the old land owners regu- 
larly tranfmit by teftamentary deed 
the memorial of their right to thofe 
eftates which once belonged to thcir 
families. From hence it refults that 
the queftion of religion has always 
in Ireland been intimately connetted 
with the right to and poffeffion of 
the landed property of the kingdom; 
and has probably received from this 
fource a degree of acrimony, not at 
all wanting to influence the fuper{ti- 
tious prejudices of the human mind, 

Flufhed with fuccefs after the 
victory of the Boyne, and animated 
with the recolleétion of recent in- 
juries, it would not have been fur- 
prifing if the triumphant party had 
exceeded the bounds of moderation 
towards the catholic, but the amazing 
circumftance’is, that the great cate- 
gory of perfecuting laws was not 
framed during the life of that mo- 
narch, who wifely was a friend to 
toleration: if ever fuch a fyftem as 
would crufh the minds of a con- 
quered people into a flavifh fub- 
miffion was neceffary, it muft have 
been under that new, and in many 
refpeéts weak eftablifhment, when 
the late confliét might have been an 
apparent jultification : but why fuch 
a fy{tem fhould be embraced fix or 
feven years after the death of King 
William is not fo eafy to be ac- 
counted for. 
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By the laws of difcovery as they 
are called: 

1. The whole body of Roman 
Catholics are abfolusely difarmed, 

2. Vhey are incapacitated from 
purchafing land. 

3. The entails of their eftates are 
broken, and they gavel among the 
children. 

4. If one child abjures that reli- 
gion, he inherits the whole eftate, 
though he is the youngeft. 

5- If the fon abjures the religion, 
the father has no power over his 
eflate, but becomes a penfioner on it 
in favour of fuch fon. 

6. No catholic can take a leafe 
for more than thirty-one years, 

7. If the rent of any catholic ts 
Iefs than two-thirds of the full im- 
proved value, whoever difcovers, 
takes the benefit of the leafe. 

8. Priefts who celebrate mafs to 
be tranfported, and if they return to 
be hanged, 

g. A catholic having a horfe in 
his pofleffion above the value of five 
pounds, to forfeit the fame to the 
difcoverer, 

10. By a conftru@ion of Lord 
Hardwick’s, they are incapacitated 
from lending money on mortgage.* 

The preceding catalogue is very 
imperfect, but here is an exhibition 
of oppreffion fully fufficient. The 
great national objeéts in framing 
laws againit the profeffion and prac- 
tice of any religion, may be re- 
duced to three heads. 1 ft, The pro- 
pagation of the dominant faithy 
2d, Internal fecurity. 3d, National 
profperity: the faireft way to judge 
of the laws of Ireland will be to en- 
quire how far they have anfwered 
any or all of thefe ends, 

That it isa defirable objeé in fome 
refpects to have a people if not all 
of one perfuafion, at lea{t in good. 
friendfhip and brotherhood, as to 
religion, is undeniable. Though I 
think there are reafons again{t with. 
ing a whole kingdom to profefs only 
one fimilar faith. It excludes a va- 


riety 


* Some mitigation of thofe penal laws has taken place, by an aé of the legiflature 


in 1778, in favour of thofe who take and fubfcribe an oath framed on the occation. 
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riety of difguifitions which exercife 
and animate the talents of mankind; 
it encourages the priefts of the na- 
tional religion to a relaxation of 
their ftudies, their a&tivity and even 
their morals, and tends to introduce 
a lazy, wretched, vicious, and igno- 
rant clergy: it is oppofition and 
contraft that fharpen the wits of 
men, 
but waving thefe obje@ions, and 
confidering the queltion only in a 
political view, Tadmit thet fuch a 
iimilarity of worfhip as is followed 
by laws equal to the whole commu- 
uty to be an advantage, let us there- 
fore examine whether the lrifh into- 
lerant laws have had the effeét or not. 
That they have leffened the land- 
ed property in the hands of the ca- 
tholics is certain; their violence 
could not have had any other effeé, 
but not, however, to fuch a degree 
as might have been imagined, There 
aie principles of honour, religion, 
and ties of blood, too powerful for 
tyrannic laws to overcome, and 
which have prevented their full 
effect. Iam not convinced that the 
converfion of the land owners, 
while all the rabble :etainmed their 
rcligion, was an advantage to the 
kingdom. Great poffeilions gave 
thofe landlords an intereft in the 
public welfare; which in emergen- 
cies of danger might induce them to 
ufe their influence to keep their de- 
pendants quiet ; but when none are 
conne&ted with them richer than 
themfelves, and the whole party 
confifting of a poor and half ruined 
peafantry, and priefts almott as poor 
as themlelves, what tie, or what call 
is there upon them to reltrain the 
difiates of refentment and revenge? 
-At this day the beft fubje&ls among 
the catholics, and many there are 
very much to be depended on, note 
withfanding all their oppreffions, 
are the men of landed property: how 
impolitic to wifh to leffen the num- 
ber! to be defirous of cutting off 
two millicns of peafantry from every 
pollible conneciion that can in- 
iluence their {fubmifion, The fame 
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obfervation is applicable to mort- 
gages, and in fhort to all inveftments 
of money within the kingdom.— 
Surely the obedience of a man who 
has property in the realm is much 
fecurer than if all he is worth is in 
the Englith or Dutch funds! While 
property lay expoled to the prattices 
of power, the great body of the peo- 
ple who had been flripped of their 
all were more enraged than con- 
verted: they adhered to the per- 
fuahion of their forefathers with the 
fteadieft and mott determined zeal ; 
while the priefls, a€luated by the 
fpirit of a thoufand inducements, 
mace profelytes among the common 
preteftants, in defiance of every 
danger, And the great glaring fact 
yet remains, and is even admitted by 
the warmeft advocates for the’ laws 
of difcovery, that the eftablifhed re- 
ligion has not gained upon the ca- 
tholic in point of numbers, but on 
the contrary, that the latter have 
been rather on the increafe. Public 
lifts have been returned in the fe- 
veral diocefes which confirm this 
faé&t ; and the intelligence I received 
on my journey {poke the fame lan- 
guage. 

Now as it is the great body of 
the common people that form the 
ftrength of a country when willing 
fubjeéts, and its weaknefs when ill- 
affected, this faét is a decifion of the 
queftion: after feventy years undif- 
turbed operation, the fy{tem adopted 
in Queen Anne's rcign has failed in 
this great end and aim; and mects 
at this day with a more numcrous 
and equally determined body of ca- 
tholics as it had to oppofe when it 
was firft promulgated, Has not the 
experience of every age, and every 
nation proved that the effc& is in- 
variable and univerfal? Let a reli- 
gion be what it may, and under 
whatever circumftances, no fy{tem 
of perfecution ever yet had any other 
effe&t than to confirm its profeflors 
in their tenets, and {pread their doc- 
trines inftead of reftraining them. 
Thus the great plea of the Roman 
Catholic priefts, and their merit 
with 
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with their congregations, are the 
dangers they hazard, and the perfe- 
cutions they fuffer, for the fake of 
their faith; arguments that ever had, 
and ever will have weight, while hu- 
man nature continues formed of its 
prefent materials. : ; 

The queftion of internal fecurity 
is decided almoft as foon as named : 
the jubmiffion of the catholics is yet 
felt to be fo much conftrained, that 
no idea has been formed, that their 
being trufted with arms is confiftent 
with the fafety of the kingdom. 
laws founded in the very {pirit of 
perfecution, and receiving an edge 
in their operation from the unli- 
mited power aflumed by the pro- 
teftant landlord, are {lrangely cal- 
culated to conciliate the affettion, or 
fecure the loyalty of a people. All 
the emotions of the heart of man 
revolt at fuch an idea. It was the 
opinion of a valt majority of the 
gentlemen I converfed with on the 
{ubjeé&t, that no people could be 
worle affe&ted; all Ireland knows 
and agrees in the fact, nay, the argu- 
ments for a continuation of the laws 
of difcovery are founded on the 
princicle, that the lower clailes of 
the catholics are not to be trufted. 
Is net this declaring that the aif- 
armed, difgufted multitude, have 
not loft in their misfortunes the tm- 
portance of their numbers? ‘The 
fears of an invafion {peak the ftrength 
of the oppreiied, and the extent of 
the oppreffion. 

The difturbances of the white- 
boys, which lafted ten years in {pite 
of every exertion of legal power, 
were in many circumftances very 
remarkable, and in none more {fo 
than the furprizing intelligence a- 
mong the infurgents wherever found : 
it was univerfal, and almoft inftan- 
taneous: the numerous bodies of 
them, at whatever diflance from 
each other, feemed animated with 
one foul; and not an inftance was 
known in that long courle of time 
of a fingle individual betraying the 
caufe; the fevereit threats. and the 
molt {plendid promiles of reward, 
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had no other effe& but to draw 
clofer the bands which connected a 
multitude, to all appearance fo de- 
fuiltory. It was then evident that 
the iron rod of oppreifion had been 
far enough from fecuring the cbe- 
dience, or crufbing the {pirit of the 
people, And ali refledting men 
who confider the value of religious 
liberty, will with it never may have 
that effect; will tradi in the wildom 
of Almighty God for teaching man 




































to refpett even thofe prejudices of 
his brethren that are imbibed as fa- 
cred rights from their earlie® in- 
fancy, that by dear-bought cxpe- 
rience of the futility and ruin of 
the attempt, the perfecuting {viric 
may ceafe, and toleration ellablith 
that harmony and fecurity which 
fourfcore years experience has tid 
us 1s not to be purchafzd at the ex- 
pence of humanity ! 

But if thefe exertions of a fuccef- | 


to the internal fecuriry of the kings 
dom, much more have they Jailed in 
the ereat obj 2& of national profperity. 
The enly contderable manuluQure 
in Ireland, which carries in all its 
parts the appearance of indafry, is 
the linen; and itought never to be 
forgotten, that this is (clely confined 
tothe proteflant parts of the king- 
dom: yet we may {ce from the ex- 
ample of France and other coun- 
tries, that there is nothing in the 
Roman Catholic religion itfelf that 
is incompatible with manufatturing 
induftry, The poor catholics in the 
fouth of Ireland {pin wool very ge- 
nerally, but the purchafers of their 
labour, and the whole worfted trids, 
is in the hands of the quakers of 
Clonmel], Carrick, Bandon, &c. ‘Vhe 
fat is, the profefiors of that religion 
are under {uch difcouragements, that 
ge in any trade 
which requires both indaflry aud 
capital. ke 
a fortune, what arc 
i? Lhey can nel 
tae a morta ase. 
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the rent of a leafe. Where is there this flate of the cafe is fo true, that 
a people in’ the world to be found they aftually do not feem to be fo 
indufirious under fuch a circum- much levelled at the religion, as at 
{tance? But it feems to be the mean- the property that is found in it. By 
ing, with, and intent of the difcovery the law, a prieft is to be tranfported 
laws, that none of them fhould ever and hanged for reading mafs, but the 
he rich. It is the principle of that mafs is very readily left to them 
fyftem, that wealthy fubje€ts would with impunity. Let the fame prieft, 
be nuifances, and therefore every however, make a fortune by his 
means is taken to reduce, and kecp mafs, and from that moment he is 
them to a ftate of poverty. If this the objeét of perfecution, ‘The do- 
is not the intention of the laws, minecring ariflocracy of five hun- 
they are the moft abominable heap dred thoufand proteftants feel the 
of {clf-contradiétions that ever were {weets of having two millions of 
ifflued in the world. They are flaves; they have not the leaft ob- 
framed in fuch a manner, that no je€tion to the tenets of that religion, 
catholic fhall have the inducement which keeps them by the law of the 
to become rich. But if in fpite of land in fubjc&ion; but property and 
thefe laws he fhould accidently gain flavery are too incompatible to live 
wealth, that the whole kingdom together. Hence the {pecial care 
fhould not afford him a poffibility of taken that no fuch thing fhould arife 
invefting it. Take the laws and among them. 

their execution into one view, and [ To be continued. | 
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An ACCOUNT or tne SUGAR MAPLE-TREE, 


HE acer faccharinua of Lin- white bloffom in the fpring before 
they fhewa fingle leaf, The colour 
of the bloffom diftinguifhes them 
from the acer rubrum, or the com- 
mon maple, which affords a blof- 
fom of ared colour. The wood of 
the fugar maple-tree is extremely 
inflammable, and is preferred upon 
that account by hunters and fur- 
veyors for fire-wood. Its {mall 
branches are fo much impregnated 
with fugar as to afford fupport to 
the cattle, horles, and fheep of the 
firft fettlers during the winter, be- 


naus, or the fugar maple-tree, 
grows in great quantities in the 
weftern counties of all the middle 
ftates of the American union. 
Thole which grow in New York 
and Pennfylvania yield the fugar in 
a greater quantity than thofe which 
grow on the waters of Ohio.—Thcele 
trees are generally found mixed 
with the beech, hemlock, white and 
water afh, the cucumber tree, linden, 
afpen, butter nut, and wild cherry 
trees. They foinetiines appear in 
groves covering five or fix acres in fore they are able to cultivate forage 
a body, but they aremore commonly for that purpole. Its afhes afford a 
inter{perfed with fome or all of the great quantity of pot afh, exceeded 
foreft trees which have been mene by few, or perhaps by none, of 
tioned. From thirty to fifty trees the trees that grow in the woods of 
are generally found upon an acre the United States. 
of ground. They grow only in ‘The tree is fuppofed to arrive 
the richei{t foils, and frequently in at its full growth in the woods in 
ftony ground. Springs ofthe pureft twenty years. 
water abound in their neighbour- It is not injured by tapping; on 
hood. They are, when fully grown, the contrary, the oftener it is tap- 
as tall as the white and black oaks, ped, the more fyrup is obtained 
and from two to three feet in dia- fromit. In this re{peét it followsa 


meter, They put forth a beautiful law of animal fecretion, A fingle 
. tree 
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tree had not only furvived, but 
flourifhed after forty-two tappings 
in the fame number of years, The 
effeéts of a yearly difcharge of fap 
from the tree, in improving and in- 
creafing the fap, are demonftrated 
from the faperior excellence of 
thofe trees which have been per- 
forated in an hundred places, by a 
{mall wood-pecker which feeds 
upon the fap. The trees, after 
having been wounded in this way, 
diftil the remains of their juice 
on the ground, and afterwards ac- 
quire a black colour. The fap of 
thefe trees is much fweeter to the 
tafte than that which is obtained 
from trees which have not been 
previoufly wounded, and it af- 
fords more fugar. 

From twenty-three gallons and 
one quart of fap, procured in 
twenty-four hours from only two 
of thefe dark coloured trees, Ar- 
thur Noble, Efq. of the ftate of 
New York, obtained four pounds 
and thirteen ounces of good grained 
fugar. 

A tree of an ordinary fize yields 
in a good feafon from twenty to 
thirty gallons of fap, from which 
are made from five to fix pounds of 
fugar. To this there are fometimes 
remarkable exceptions. Sam. Lowe, 
Efq. a juftice of peace in Montgo- 
mery county, in the ftate of New 
York, informed Arthur Noble, Efq. 
that he had made twenty pounds 
and one ounce of fugar between the 
1qth and 23d of April, in the year 
1789, from a fingle tree that had 
been tapped for feveral fucceffive 
years before. 

From the influence which cul- 
ture has upon foreft and other trees, 
it has been fuppofed, that by trant- 
planting the fugar maple-tree into 
a garden, or by deltroying fuch 
other trees as fhelter it from the rays 
of the fun, the quantity of fap 
might be increafed, and its quality 
much improved. I have heard of 


one faét which favours this opinion. 

A farmer in Northampton county 

in the ftate of Pennfylvania, planted 
Vo. &, 


a number of thefe trees above 
twenty years ago in his meadow, 
from three gallons of the fap of 
which he obtains every year a pound 
of fugar. It was obferved formerly, 
that it required five or fix gallons 
of the fap of the trees which grow 
in the woods to produce the fame 
quantity of fugar. 

The fap diftils from the wood of 
the tree. Trees which have been 
cut down in the winter for the fup- 
port of the domeftic animals of the 
new fettlers, yield a confiderable 
quantity of fap as foon as their 
trunks and limbs feel the rays of 
the fun in the fpring of the year. 

It is in confequence of the fap of 
thefe trees being equally diffuld 
through every part of them, that 
they live three years after they are 
girdled, that is, after a circular in- 
cifion is made through the bark 
into the fubftance of the tree for 
the purpofe of deftroying it. 

It is remarkable that grafs thrives 
better under this tree in a meadow, 
than in fituations expofed to the 
conftant a@tion of the fun, 

The feafon for tapping the trees 
is in February, March, and April, 
according to the weather which 
occurs in thefe months. 

Warm days and frofty nights are 
moi favourable to a plentilul dif- 
charge of fap. Lhe quantity ob- 
tained in a day from a tree, is from 
five gallons to a pint, according to 
the greater or leis heat of the air, 
Mr. Lowe informed Arthur Noble, 
Efq. that he obtained near three- 
and-twenty gallons of fap in one 
day (April 14, 1789,) from the 
fingle tree which was before men- 
tioned, Such inftances of a pro- 
fufion of fap in fingle trees are 
however not very common. 

There is always a fufpenfion of 
the difcharge of fap in the night if 
a froft fueceed a warm day. The 
perforation in the tree is made with 
an axe or an auger. The latter is 
preferred from experience of its 
advantages. The auger is intro- 
duced abayt threesquaricrs of an 

F inch, 








42 
inch, and in an afcending dire€tion 
(that the fap may not be frozen in 
a flow ourrent in the mornings or 
evenings) and is afterwards deep- 
ened gradually to the extent of two 
inches. A fpout is introduced 
about half an inch into the hole, 
made by this auger, and projects 
from three to twelve inches from 
the tree. The {pout is generally 
made of the fumach or elder, which 
generally grows in the neighbour- 
hood of the fugar trees. The tree 
is firft tapped on the fouth fide; 
when the difcharge of its fap begins 
to leffen, an opening is made on 
the north fide, from which .an 
increafed dilcharge takes place, The 
fap flows from four to fix weeks, 
according to the temperature of 
the weather. Troughs large enough 
to contain three or four gallons 
made of white pine, or white afh, 
or of dried water afh, afpen, linden, 
poplar, or common maple, are 
placed under the {pout, tc reccive 
the fap, which is carried every day 
to a large receiver. made of either 
of the trees before mentioned, 
From this receiver it is conveyed, 
afier being ftrained, to the boiler. 
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There are three modes of reducing 
the {ap to fugar; by evaporation, by 
freezing, and by boiling; of which 
the latter is moft general, as being 
the moft expeditious. We are af- 
fured, that the profit of the maple- 
tree is not confined to its fugar. It 
affords a moft agreeable melaffes, 
and an excellent vinegar. The fap 
which is fuitable for thefe purpofes 
is obtained after the fap which af- 
fords the fugar has ceafed to flow, 
fo that the manufaétories of thefe 
different produéts of the maple-tree, 
by fucceeding, do not interfere 
with each other. The melafles may 
be made to compofe the bafis cf a 
pleafant fummer beer, The fap of 
the maple is moreover capable of 
affording a {pirit, but we hope this 
precious juice will never be prof- 
tituted by our citizens to this igno- 
ble purpofe. Should the ufe of 
fugar in diet become more general 
in our country, it may tend to lefle: 
the inclination or fuppofed necef- 
fity for {pirits, for I have obferved 
a relifh for fugar in dict to he feldom 
accompanied by a love for fliong 
drink, 


A GENERAL VIEW or tHe HISTORY or tue AUSTRIAN 
NETHERLANDS. 


HARLEMAGNE, whofe vatt 
empire extended over thefe 
rovinces, had eflablifhed gover- 
nors, who, with the title of duke, 
-marquis, of count, ruled under him 
the different provinces. Under his 
defcendants, when the reins of em- 
pire were flackened, thefe gover- 
nors by degrees withdrew from their 
obedience, affumed the fovereignty, 
and tran{mitted it to their defcen- 
‘dants. Thus arofe the dukes of 


Brabant, the counts of Flanders and 
Hanault, and the other princes of 
the Low Countries, already in the 
eleventh century pofleffed of in- 
dependent power. 

The provinces of the Nether- 





lands, which were thus formed into 
{mall and diftiné& principalities, 
governed by their refpettive fove- 
reigns, preferved that form for fome 
ages; and during that period have 
acquired thofe important privileges, 
which have fince remaincd to the 
Auftrian Netherlands. The princes 
of thefe countries, that they might 
the better maintain their new ac- 
quired authority, admitted to a fhare 
of their power the nobles, and the 
prelates or abbots, who poffeffed 
the largeft part of the lands. ‘The 
people, deprefled at firft in the 
Netherlands, as in other countries 
of Europe in that age, yet foon rofe 
here into confideration, Colletted 
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in cities, they betook themfelves to 
commerce, for which their fituation 
was favourable, and to arts, to which 
their genius was well adapted. The 
princes became fenfible of the ad- 
vantages that they might derive 
from the commercial {pirit of their 
fubjetts, and encouraged their in- 
dufilry by numerous privileges. 
‘The people readily admitted the 
princes to a fhare of their wealth; 
bur, whilft they beftowed their 
riches, fecured to themfelves in re- 
tuin new franchifes and immuni- 
ties. ‘Thus by degrees a free con- 
flitution was formed. The cities 
increafing in inhabitants, and not 
eafily controuled by princes whofe 
dominions were of {mall extent, 
became as it were {mall republics, 
that were governed by their own 
magiftrates, and whofe voice had a 
mighty influence in the ftate, Li- 
berty {pread itfelf from the cities 
into the country. The prideof the 
nobles was reftrained ; the power of 
the prince was circum{cribed ; and 
the tyranny of the feudal fyftem 
dilappeared fooner in thefe coun- 
trics than in moft parts of Europe. 
The wealth and greatnefs of the 
provinces kept pace with the pri- 
vileges acquired by the people. So 
early as in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, when moft na- 
tions of Europe, and England in 
particular, were deftitute of trade 
or induftry, commerce and manu- 
fa&tures flourifhed in the Nether- 
lands, and proved to that country 
a plentiful fource of riches. Above 
all, thefe provinces, now known by 
the naine of the Auftrian Nether- 
lands, were diftinguifhed by their 
induftry and opulence, Flanders 
and Brabant were filled with large 
and crouded cities, the abodes of 
wealthy merchants and bufy arti- 
fans. The woven fabrics of Lou- 
vain, of Ypres, and other cities, 
employed the labour of multitudes, 
and drew into this country the gold 
of diftant nations, Bruges was 


* Phillip de Commines. 
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noted for its commerce, and the 
principal traffic of Europe was car 
ried on at its port. Ghent fur- 
paffed all the cities of the Low 
Countries in extent and populouf- 
nefs. The riches that flowed into 
this region from the traffic and 
ingenuity of the people, were far 
greater than might be conceived 
from the rude ftate of Europe in 
thofe ages. The gold acquired 
by merchandife was employed in 
the improvement of the lands, and 
agriculture made here its carlicft 
and moft vigorous advances. The 
princes of the Netherlands, while 
their power was limited by the pri- 
vileges which they had beftowed, 
found tlicir importance increafe by 
the {plendor of their cities, and the 
wealth of their fubjeéts. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, a remarkable ara in the 
hiftory of the Netherlands, all the 
provinces of the Low Countries, 
with a {mall exception, were, from 
various caufes, and by various 
means, united under the dominion 
of the dukes of Burgundy, a 
younger branch of the royal family 
of France. Thefe opulent and 
flourifhing provinces, which feemed 
to have been deftined by their 
fituation to form one monarchy, 
now united under the fame govern- 
ment, formed to the dukes of Bur- 
gundy the richeft domain in Europe. 
The court of thefe princes difplayed 
a magnificence that was not equal- 
led in the courts of kings: their 
alliance was fought by the greateft 
monarchs; and they were often 
able to controul the power of the 
elder branch of their family, the 
kings of France. Under the princes 
of this houfe, the provinces of the 
Netherlands, knit together in union, 
and purfuing their arts of indultry, 
attained to a greater degree of 
profperity than in any former 
period. Their appearance at this 
time was fo flourifhing, that it was 
likened by a celebrated hiftorian * 
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of that age, to the plenty of the 
Land of Promife. The privileges 
of the people, the foundation of 
their opulence, were refpeéted. If 
inflances occur, in which the fove- 
reign, now become a powerful 
prince, may feem to have fhewn too 
flight a regard to thefe privileges, 
thefe a&ts were tranfient, and 
wrought no great effect, and were 
compenfated by a general care to 
advance the interefts of the people. 

The marriage of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, in the end of the fifteenth 
century, to the Archduke Maximi- 
lian, carried the rich inheritance 
of the dukes of Burgundy into the 
houfe of Auftria. This houfe, 
which had for fome time poffefled 
the imperial dignity, but which had 
yet reached no high degree of 
power, acquired a great elevation 
from the poffeffion of the Low 
Countries, which this fortunate 
marriage beftowed ; and having not 
long after, by another fortunate 
marriage, acquired the great mo- 
narchy of Spain, that family fud- 
denly became the firft power of 
Europe, pollcfling a greater extent 
of dominion than had belonged to 
any empire, fince the days of Charle- 
magne.* Under the firft princes 
of the line of Auftria, Maximilian, 
Philip the Fair, and Charles the 
Fifth, the Low Countries, main- 
tained in their privileges, continued 
in a ftate no lefs profperous than 
under the dukes of Burgundy. If 
the beginning of the reign of Maxi- 
milian was troubled by tumults, the 

ublic peace was foon reftored by 
the prudence of that prince. The 
commerce of the Flemings was 
extended by the difcovery of that 
new world, of which fo large a part 
belonged to their fovereigns. ‘The 
glory of Antwerp arofe, and {ur- 
paffed that of Bruges. That part 
of the Low Countries, which had 
not fallen under the dominion of 


the houfe or Burgundy was gained 
by the Auftrian princes.+ The 
Netherlands, though now a {mall 
part of a mighty monarchy, yet 
confiderable by their induftry and 
opulence, engaged the atteition, 
and often enjoyed the prefence, of 
their princes. ‘1 he emperor Charles 
the Fifth, who was born at Ghent, 
viewed thefe provinces with a 
particular favour, and applied his 
care to the improvement of the Ne- 
therlands, which he gladly vifited, 
and whole natives poffefled a high 
fhare of his confidence, 

On the abdication of Charles the 
Fifth, the powerful houfe of Auftria 
was divided into two branches, the 
Spanifh and the German branches. 
Spain with the ftates in Italy and 
the Indies defcended to Philip the 
Second, the fon of that prince ; and 
the Low Countries were united to 
this great monarchy. Auftria, and 
the flates in Germany, with the 
imperial dignity, paffed to the bro- 
ther of Charles, the emperor Fer- 
dinand, who poffeffed alfo Hungary 
and Bohemia, and whofe de[cendants 
were deftined at laft to reap the fuc- 
ceffion, though diminifhed, of the 
Low Countries, 

With the reign of Philip the 
Second commence the difafters of 
thofe provinces, that had flourifhed 
fo long, and the invafion of thofe 
privileges which fo many princes 
had refpe&ted; an invafion which 
wrought almoft the entire fall of 
the Spanifh monarchy, whilft it 
drew manifold calamities on the 
Netherlands. The doétrines of the 
reformed religion having {pread 
into the Low Countries, and the 
fevere ediéts by which Philip fought 
to fupprefs this herefy, as it was 
called, having excited infurreétions; 
that prince, prompted by a tyrannic 
{pirit and by religious bigotry, de- 
termined to enlarge the bounds of 
his authority in the Netherlands, 

and 


* This good fortune of Auftria gave occafion to the fameus diftich, 
Bella gerant alii, tu felix Auftria nube ; 
Nam que Mars aliis, fert tibi regna Venus. 


+ Utrecht, with Overyfiel, and Groningen, the fovereignty of the Bifhop of Utrecht. 



































and to reduce the people to a com- 
pliance with his will by force of 
arms. A powerful army paffed 
from Spain into the Low Countries, 
under the duke of Alva. a fit inftru- 
ment of delpotifm, All the ancient 
privileges of the provinces were 
then openly violated. New courts 
of juftice were erefted, and nobles 
were condemned by that tribunal, 
fitly named the council of blood. 
Odious taxes were impofed, and 
were levied by ways repugnant to 
the conftitution. The tyranny of 
Spain was introduced in place of 
the mild government of the Ne- 
therlands, whilft the unrelenting 
inquifition exercifed her dark and 
fevere perfecution. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the Low Countries, roufed 
by repeated injuries, took up arms 
to defend their privileges, and con- 
{pired in a general revolt from the 
authority of Spain. 

Then enfued thofe memorable 
wars of the Netherlands, in the fix- 
teenth century, fo well known in 
the hiftory of Europe. The fpirit 
of a people animated with the love 
of liberty, prevailed againft the ty- 
ranny of Philip; but the event of 
the conteft was not the fame in all 
the provinces, Whilft the northern 
provinces, more zealoufly attached 
to the reformed religion, and de- 
termined to admit no conciliation 
with Spain, formed that confederacy 
from which arofe the republic of 
Holland; thofe provinces that now 
compofe the Auftrian Netherlands, 
with the province of Artois, more 
devoted to the Catholic faith, and 
gained by the prudence of the prince 
of Parma, or fubdued by his arms, 
aftera war of twenty years. returned 
again into the obedience of Philip: 
but, when they confented to obcy, 
they ftipulated alfo, that all thofe 
privileges, which had been trant- 
mitted through fo many ages, fhould 
be reftored in their full extent, and 
for the future fhould be preferved 
inviolate; a condition to which 
Philip, now fallen from his pride, 
willingly acceded. A mighty change 
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was then wrought in the Low 
Countries. That union which the 

rovinces of Burgundy had formed 
In joining the provinces of the 
Netherlands into one dominion, 
was diffolved ; and a lafting fepara- 
tion took place between the nothern 
provinces, or the republic of Hol- 
land, and the fouthern provinces, 
which now reconciled to Spain, and 
eftablifhing the Catholic religion, 
began to be diftinguifhed by the 
name of the Spanifh, or Catholic, 
Netherlands. Philip having gained 
this part of the revolted provinces, 
unwifely diverted the arms of the 
prince of Parma from the purfuit 
of his conquefts in the Low Coun- 
tries, and exhauited in vain enter- 
prifes againft ngland and France, 
thofe treafures and forces which 
might have been more fuccefsfully 
employed to reduce that part of the 
Netherlands which refufed to own 
his authority, 

The reign of Albert and Ifabeila 
fucceeded in the beginning of the 
feventeeth century. The provinces, 
which had returned to the obedience 
of Spain, were for fome time dif- 
membered from that monarchy, to 
form a diftiné fovereignty; and 
the two branches of the houfe of 
Auftria were united, to give to 
this flate its fovereign. An inter 
val of peace, during the reign of 
thefe princes, compofed a little the 
ftate of thofe countries, convulfed 
by long war. 

After the death of Albert and 
Ifabella, the Catholic provinces, 
that had formed their principality 
in the Netherlands, were re-united 
to Spain, and remained a part of 
that monarchy under Philip the 
Fourth, and Charles the Second; 
the laft princes of the Auftrian line 
that fat on the throne of Spain. 
Under thefe princes, their fubjeéts 
in the Netherlands were not adif- 
turbed in the enjoyment of their 
privileges ; and by their fidelity to 
their fovereigns they merited well 
that diftin@tion : but, whilft in the 


‘poffeflion of their privileges, they 


retained 
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retained a-ftrong pledge of public 
fafety. Many circumftances con- 
{pired, during this period, to re- 
duce the Catholic provinces to a 
deprefled and decaying ftate. The 
wars, begun in the reign of Philip 
the Second, had infliéted a deep 
wound on thefe countries. In that 
conteft, their riche{t and moft com- 
mercial citics had been plundered, 


“many of the inhabitants had carried 


their wealth ard induftry into 
other lands; and when this part of 
‘the Netherlands returned to the 
obedience of Spain, and eftablifhed 
the Catholic worfhip, a {till greater 
migration had enfued. Thefe dif- 
afiers were aggravated by other dif- 
treffes during the reigns of Phili 
the Fourth and Charles the Second. 
Holland, whofe infant republic 
had acquired great ftrength from 
the Fiemings, who migrated into 
her ftates, now lifted up to mighty 
power, and gainingan entire triumph 
over Spain, after a war of eighty 
years, not only effected her own 
independency, but was able almoft 
to impofe hard terms upon the 
Spanifh provinces in the Low 
Countries. By the treaty of Mun- 
fter, the bounds of thefe provinces 
were diminifhed, their commerce 
was reftrained, and Antwerp felt 
deeply the jealouly of her fortunate 
rival, Amfterdam. France, raifing 
to greatnefs under a young and 
afpiring prince, and intent on 
humbling the houfe of Auttria, de- 
clared war again{t Spain, and turned 
the force of her arms againft the 
dominions of Spain in the Low 
Countries. A flourifhing part of 
that dominion was reduced under 
the power of Louis the Fourtcenth; 
and the Spanifh Netherlands, fo 
jong haraffed by war, became again 
the {cene of continual wars, kindled 
by that powerful and ambitious 
monarch, Spain, finking and ex- 
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haufted, drew her provinces along 
with her in her fall; and the ill 
management of the affairs of that 
kingdom, under weak princes and 
minifters, extended itlelf to her 
ftates in the Low Countries. where 
the adminiftration was trufted to 
rulers feeble and unfkilled in the 
arts of government.* Amidtt thefe 
complicated difaflers, the Catholic 
provinces experienced a fatal de- 
cline. Commerce and the arts 
withdrew to (hores where they were 
more cherifhed, and lefs difturbed ; 
the cities, deferted, fhewed only in 
their wide extent the remains of 
their former greatnefs ; the people 
were difpirited ; and whilft the pro- 
vinces of Holland, formerly the 
moft inconfiderable in the Low 
Countries, attained an uncommon 
elevation, the Spanifh Netherlands 
fell from their ancient profperity 
into an humiliating weaknefs and 
decline. 

Charles the Sécond, king of 
Spain, having long languifhed, 
died in the firft year of the prefent 
century; and with him ended the 
race of the Auftrian princes who 
had filled the Spanifh throne. The 
death of Charles the Second gave 
rife to a war that became general in 
Europe; whilft the younger branch 
of the houfe of Auftria, that traced 
back its defcent to the emperor 
Ferdinand, brother of Charles the 
Fifth, and that had retained the 
imperial dignity in Germany, af- 
ferted its title to the polfetfions of 
the elder branch of its family again ft 
the houle of Bourbon, whofe pre- 
tenfions were fortified by the will 
of Charles the Second, ‘The Spa- 
nifh Netherlands, now uncertain 
what maficr they were to obey, be- 
came the theatre of a long war, in 
which Britain, with fuccefs and 
glory to her arms, {trove to main- 
tain the rights of the houfe of 

Auftria 


* Don Inigo de Velafco, Conftable of Caftile, ruled the Spanith Low Countries for 


fome time during this period. » 
chord, and converfing with his dwarts. 


This governor paffed his time in playing on the harpfi- 
To thofe who were impertinent enough ta 
trouble him with itate allairs, he was accufteomed to fay, that they bad a mind to kill 
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Auftria againft the pretenfions of pelle compofed this war, which 


France. The viftories of Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, Malplaquet, record the 
fuccefles of Britain at this time in 
thefe provinces, and the impor- 
tant fervices which fhe rendered to 
her ally. 

The treaty of Utrecht, which 
reftored the tranquility of Europe, 
gave the Spanifh poffeffions in the 
Low Countries to the German 
branch of the houfe of Auttria; 
and thefe provinces, now taking 
the name of the Auftrian Nether- 
lands, paffed under the dominion 
of the emperor Charles the Sixth, 
to whofe defcendants they have 
fince remained. Under the Ger- 
man princes, this country, which 
had been harrafled during almoft 
two centuries by continual wars, 
has enjoyed the bleffings of peace 
with little interruption. On the 
death of Charles the Sixth, the laft 
male fovercign of the houle of 
Auftria, the poffeffions of that mo- 
narch defcending to his daughter, 
the princelfs Maria Therefa, mar- 
ried to Francis duke of Lorraine ; 
the ambition of many princes in 
Europe, and among others of 
Louis XV. king of France, who 
afpired to fhare the rich inheritance 
of the houfe of Auitria, kindled a 
war, that extended itlelF to the 
Auftrian Netherlands, and in which 
Britain, fupporting the rights of a 
magnanimous princefs, combated 
again, though with lefs fuccefs, the 
arms of France in the Low Coun- 


trices, The treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 


An ACCOUNT or a COMBAT 


was of no long continuance, and 
gave to thefe provinces a tranquil- 
lity that has not, till lately, been 
difturbed. 

By the continuance of long peace 
under Charles VI. and the emprefs 
Maria Therefa, combined with the 
cares of a more vigilent govern 
ment, and with that free conftitu- 
tion which has been maintained, a 
happy revolution has been wrought 
in the affairs of the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands. Since the peace of 
Utrecht, but more particularly fince 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, even 
amidft the hard reftraints which the 
jealoufy or ambition of neighbour- 
ing powers has impofed, this coun- 
try has made rapid advances to im- 
provement of every kind. That 
languor, which from many difaf- 
trous events had overfpread this 
part of the Netherlands, gives way 
to a rifing f{pirit of indultry, that 
carries its ativity on all fides, The 
arts Occupy again a people noted of 
old for their ingenuity: the cities 
affume a more animated appearance: 
agriculture flourifhes, and com- 
merce returns to vifit thefe regions, 
her early feat. 

To the emprefs Maria Therefa 
has fucceeded her fon, the emperor 
Jefeph the Second. In this prince, 
in whom the illuftrious houfe of 
Lorraine, that ruled fo long on the 
borders of the Low Countries, is 
united to the houfeof Auftria, com- 
mences properly a new family, the 
family of Auitria Lorraine. 


BETWEEN THE MACPHERSONS 


ano THE DAVIDSONS., 
From the Tranfattions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


N the year 1291, Macdonald, lord 

of the ifles, and of part of the high- 
lands, fent his fifter’s fon, Angus 
Macintofh, chief of the Macintofhes, 
to inform Dugal Dall Macgillie 
Chattan, chief of the clan Chattan, 
that the lord of the ifles intended to 
do him the honour of a vifit. 


It was then expefted, that when 
this haughty lord made a vifit, the 
hoft was to make an offer of his 
own wife or daughter, according to 
the fituation of his family, as a com 
panion for the night to his vifitor. 
Macgillie Chattan knew that this 
barbarous mark of refpeét would be 
rigoroully 
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rigoroufly infifted on; and having 
an only daughter, and defirous of 
fhunning the difgraceful confe- 
quences of the vifit, he contrived 
matters fo, as to clap up a marriage 
betwixt this daughter and Angus 
Macintofh, who had come as mef- 
fenger from his uncle, lord of the 
ifles, to announce the intended vifit, 
By this match the eftate and chief- 
tainfhip of the clan Chattan was 
transferred to Macintofh, who Ict 
the greateft part of his new acquired 
eftate to the Camerons. Lut the 
Camerons had {carcely fooner got 
pofieffion, than they refufed to pay 
the ftipukated rent ; and Macintofh, 
endeavouring to compel them, many 
fevere conflis happened betwixt 
the two clans, of which the moft re- 
markable was at Innernahavon, in 
Badenoch. About the year 1296, 
Macintofh having received advice 
that the Camerons were affembling 
their numerous clan and dependents, 
to drive off his cattle, {con colle&ted 
a fuperior force, confifting of feveral 
{maller clans, under the general 
name of clan Chattan. But, when 
the adverfe hofts were in view of 
one another, an unfeafonable dif- 
ference arofe betwixt the Macpher- 
fons and Davidfons. Though both 
agreed that Macintofh fhould com- 
mand the whole, Macpherfon of 
Cluny, and Davidfon of Innerna- 
havon, contefted for the next poft 
of honour, each afirming that he 
was the eldeft branch of the clan 
Chattan, This difpute being re- 
ferred to Macintofh, he gave his 
decifion in favour of Davidfon, 
which Cluny refented fo much, that 
he drew off his men, who ftood by, 
idle fpeétators, while the Camerons 
overpowered the Macintofhes and 
Davidfons, a part of them being 
only faved by the coming on of 
night. Macintofh, taking advantage 
of the darknefs, fent his own bard 
towards the camp of the Macpher- 
fons, but by a circuitous route, as 
if he had come from the camp of the 
Camerons. ‘There the bard, {peak- 
ing as if in the perfon of a Cameron, 


often,repeated the following farcaftic 
lines: 

Tha luchd na failleadh air an tom, 

*San bolg-fhuileach donn na dhiaip : 

Cha ba bhur cairdeas ruinn a bhann, 

Ach ba bhur lamhan a bhi tais. 

The meaning of this is, the falfe 
party are on the hillock, and the 
man with the big brown eyes (by 
this expreffion was marked out Mac- 
intofh) in diftrefs: it was not out 
of friendfhip to us, but merely your 
own cowardice, The reproach net- 
tled Macpherfon fo much, that he 
called up his men, and, attacking 
the Camerons that fame night, when 
he was leaft expetted, made a great 
flaughter, purfued them far, and killed 
their Chief Charles Macalonair, at a 
hollow place in the hills; which, 
in memory of that, has been ever 
fince known by the name of Coire 
Thearlaich, i. e. Charles’s Caldron, 

Though the above confli& termi- 

nated the difpute with the Came- 
rons, there arofe another betwixt the 
Macpherfons and Davidfons, that 
filled that part of the highlands with 
numberlefs diforders for an hundred 
years; fo that King Robert III. 
found it neceffary to {end the Earls 
of Crawfurd and Dunbar, two of 
the principal noblemen in Scotland, 
with an armed force to reconcile or 
fubdue them, Thefe two leaders, 
finding that to fubdue them would 
be difficult, and to reconcile them 
impoffhible, brought them at lait to 
fubmit to the only terms fuited to 
their own diltempered difpofitions, 
Thefe terms were, that their future 
fuperiority fhould be determined by 
the event of a combat of thirty on 
each fide. They were to fight in 
prefence of the king, with only their 
broad fwords, on the nerth inch of 
Perth. 

When the appointed day arrived, 
the Macpherfons wanted one of 
their number. It was propofed to 
balance the difference by withdraw- 
ing one of the Davidfons: but thefe 
were fo earneft for a fhare of the 
honour of the day, that none of them 
would confent to be the man left 

out, 
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out. In this 0 smer tthe one Henry 
Wynd, a {word-cutler, commonly 
called An Gobhcrom, i. e. the Stoop- 
ing Smith, offered to fupply the 
place of the abfent man fora French 
crown of gold, about feven fhillings 
and fixpence fterling. This point 
being fettled, the combat began with 
all the fury of enraged enemies; and 
Henry Wynd contributed much in 
making viétory declare for the Mac- 

herfons; of which fide, however, 

fides himfelf, there furvived onl 

ten, and thefe all grievoufly anede 
ed, Ofthe Davidfons, twenty-nine 
were killed, and only one of them 
being unhurt, jumped into the Tay, 
fwam acrofs the river, and fo efcaped. 
Henry Wynd went home with the 
Macpherfons, and was received as 
one of their clan, His defcendants 
are called Sliochd a Ghobhcruim, 
i.e, the Race of the Stooping Smith. 
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Smith of Balhary’s motto, Caraid 
ann am Feum, a friend in Time of 
Need, feems to allude to this piece 
of hiftory. 

It feems proper here to take no- 
tice of two miftakes ufual to thefe 
who relate the above incident. 
Firft, Henry Wynd is ufually faid. 
to have been a fadler ; but the ap- 
pellation of the Stooping Smith, 
{till continued to his pofterity, fuf- 
ficiently proves what was his occu- 
pation. Secondly, What is here 
faid to have been done by the Da- 
vidfons, is commonly attributed to 
the Mackays. This laft miftake 

roceeds from want of knowledge 
in the Gaelic language, the pronun- 
ciation of Mac Dhai, Davidfon, very 
much refembling that of Mac Cai : 
But the clan Cai lived at a diftance 
from the clan Chattan, and had no 
conneétion in what is above related, 


DESCRIPTION or true CITY or WASHINGTON, in tHE 
TERRITORY or COLUMBIA; 


Ceded by the States of Virginia and Maryland to the United States, and by 
them eftablifhed as the Seat of their Government after the Year 1800. 


HE city of Wafhington ftands 

I at the junétion of the rivers 
Rotomack and the eaftern branch, 
extending nearly four miles up each, 
and including a traét of territory, 
exceeded in point of convenience, 
falubrity, pt beauty, by none in 
America, For although the land in 
general appears level, yet by gentle 
and gradual {wellings, variety of 
elegant profpef&ts are produced, and 
a fufficient defcent formed for con- 
veying off the water occafioned by 
rain. Within the limits of the city 
are a great number of excellent 
{prings ; and by digging wells, water 
of the beft quality may readily be 
had. Befides, the never-failing 
ftreams that now run through that 
territory, may alfo be colleéted for 
the ufe of the city. The waters of 
Reedy branch, and of Tiber-creek, 
may be conveyed to the prefident’s 
houfe. The fource of Tiber-creek 
is elevated about two hundred and 

Vow X, , 


thirty-fix feet above the level of the 
tide in faid creek, The perpendi- 
cular height of the ground on which 
the capitol is to {tand, is feventy- 
eight feet above the level of the tide 
in Tiber-creek. The water of Tiber 
creek may, therefore, be conveyed 
to the capitol, and, after watering 
that part of the city, may be def- 
tined to other ufeful purpofes, The 
eaftern branch is one of the fafelt 
and moft commodious harbours in 
America, being fufficiently deep for 
the largeft fhips, for about four miles 
above its mouth, while the channel 
lies clofe along the bank adjoining 
the city, anda ors a large and con- 

venient harbour. s 
The Potomack, although only 
navigable for {mall craft, for a con- 
fiderable diftance from its banks, 
next to the city, (excepting about @ 
mile above the junétion of the river) 
will nevertheleis afford a capacioug 
fummer harbour; as an immenfe 
G number 
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number of fhips may ride in the 
great channel oppofite to, and be- 
low the city. ‘The fituation of this 
metropolis is upon the great poft 
road, equi-diftant from the northern 
and fouthern extremities of the 
unton, and nearly fo from the Ata- 
lantic and Pittfburgh, upon the beft 
navigation, and in the midft of a 
commercial territory, probably the 
richeft, and commanding the molt 
extenfive internal refources of any 
in America. It has, therefore, many 
advantages to recommend it, as an 
eligible place for the permanent feat 
of the general government, and as it 
is likely to be fpeedily built, and 
otherwile improved, by the public 
{pirited enterprize of the people of 
the United States, and even by fo- 
Feigners, it may be expeéted to grow 
up with a degree of rapidity hitherto 
unparalleled in the annals of cities. 
The plan of this city appears to 
contain fome important. improve- 
ments upon that of the‘bcft planned 
cities in the world, combtying, in a 
remarkable degree, co ience,, re- 
gularity, elegance of profpeé, and 
a free circulation of air. 

The pofitions for the different 
ublic edifices, and for the feveral 
Scales and areas of different fhapes, 
as they are laid down, were firft de- 
termined on the moft advantageous 
ground, commanding the moft ex- 
tenfive profpetts; and from their 
fituation, fufceptible of fuch im- 
provements as either ufe or orna- 
ment ‘may hereafter require. The 
capitol will be: fituated on a moft 
beautiful eminence, commanding a 
complete view of every a of the 
city, and of a confiderable part of 
the country around, The prefident’s 
houfe will ftand on a rifing ground, 
polleffing a delightful water prof- 
pect, together with a commanding 
view of the capitol, and the moft 
.maierial parts of the city, Lines or 


avenues, of dire€t communication, 
have been deviled to connett the 
moit diftant and important objcéts, 
Thefe tranfverfe avenues, or dia- 
gonal fireets, are laid out on the moft 
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advantageous ground for profpeg 
or convenience, and are calculated 
not only to produce a varicty of 
charming profpeéts, but greatly to fa- 
cilitate the communication through- 
out the city. North and fouth lines, — 
interfe&ted by others running due 
eaft and weft, make the diftribution 
of the city into ftreets, fquares, &c, 
and thofe lines have been fo com. 
bined as to meet, at certain given 
points, with the diverging avenues, 
fo as to form, on the Fesces Sirf den 
termined, the different fquares or 
areas. The grand avenues, and fuch 
{treets as lead immediately to public 
places, are from one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and fixty feet 
wide, and may be conveniently di- 
vided into foot-ways, a walk planted 
with trees on each fide, and a paved 
way for carriages. The other ftreets 
are from ninety to one hundred feet 
wide. In order to execute this 
plan, Mr. Ellicott drew a true me- 
ridional plan, by celeftial obferva- 
tion, which paffes through the area 
intended for the capitol. This line 
he crofled by another, running due 
eaft and weft, which paffes through 
the fame area. Thele lines were 
accurately meafured, and made the 
bafes on which the whole plan was 
executed. He ran all the lines by 
a tranfit inftrument, and determined 
the acute angles by a€tual meafure- 
ment, leaving nothing to the uncer« 
tainty of the compafs, 


Explanation of the Pate. 


A. North Capitol-ftreet. 

B. South Capitol-ftreet, 

C. New Jerfey-ftreet, 

D. Delaware-ftreet. 

E. Maryland-ftreet. 

F, Eaft Capitol-ftreet. 

G. Pennfyivania-fireet. 

H. New Hampfhire-ftreet, 

I. Vermont-ftreet, 

K. Rhode-ftreet. 

L. New-York-ftreet. 

M. Kentucky-f{treet, 

N. Virginia-ftreet. 

O. Georgia-ftreet. 

P, Maflachufetts-ftreet. 
, Q. North- 




















Q. North-Carolina-ftreet, 

R. South-Carolina-ftreet. 

T. The road leading to Alexandria, 

U. The road from the canal at the 
lower falls, diftant 32 miles. 

W. The mouth of Tiber. creek. 

X. The ftone bridge, fuperior to 
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any thing elfe of the kind in 
America, ‘ 

Y, The grand avenue, 2950 yards 
in length; and, with the gar- 
dens included, 495 yards im 
width, 


ARABS. 


THE 


BY SIR W. JONES, 


Being the fourth Anniverfary Difcourfe delivered to the Society Feb. 15, 1787. 
From the Hiftory and Antiquities of Afia. 


Had the honour laft year of 

opening to you my intention, to 
difcourfe at our annual meetings on 
the five principal nations who have 
peopled the continent and iflands of 
Afia; fo as to trace, by an hiftorical 
and philological analyfis, the number 
of ancient ftems from which thofe 
five branches have feverally {fprung, 
and the central region from which 
they appear to have proceeded: you 
may, therefore, expeét, that, having 
fubmitted to your confideration a 
few general remarks on the old in- 
habitants of India, I fhould now 
offer my fentiments on fome other 
nation, who, from a fimilarity of 
language, religion, arts, and manners, 
may be fuppofed to have had an 
early conneétion with the Hindus; 
but, fince we find fome Afiatic na- 
tions totally diffimilar to them in 
all or moft of thofe particulars, and 
fince the difference will ftrike you 
more forcibly by an immediate and 
clofe comparifon, I defign at prefent 
to give a fhort account of a wonder- 
ful people, who feem in every refpeé 
fo ftrongly contrafted to the original 
natives of this country, that they 
muft have been for ages a diftinc& 
and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of .thefe dif- 
courfes, I confidered India on its 
largeft {cale, defcribing it as lying 
between Perfia and China, Tartary 
and Java; and for the fame purpofe, 
I now apply the name of Arabia, as 


the Arabian geographers often apply 


it, to that extenfive peninfula, which 
the Red Sea divides from Africa, 
the great Affyrian river from Iran, 
and of which the Erythrean Sea 
wathes the bafe; without excluding 
any part of its weftern fide, which 
would be completely maritime, if no 
ifthmus intervened between the Me- 
diterranean and the fea of Kolzom: 
that country, in fhort, I call Arabia, 
in which the Arabic language and 
letters, or fuch as have a near affinity 
to them, have been immemorially 
current. 

Arabia, thus divided from India 
by a vaft ocean, or at leaft by a broad 
bay, could hardly have been cons 
netted in any degree with this coun- 
try, until navigation and commerce 
had been confiderably improved: 
yet, as the Hindus and the people 
of Yemen were both commercial nas 
tions in a very early age, they were 
probably the firft inftruments of 
conveying to the weftern world the 
gold, ivory, and perfumes of India, 
as well as the fragrant wood, called 
alluwwa in Arabic, and aguru in 
San{crit, which grows in the greateft 
perfeétion in Anam or Cochinchina, 
It is poffible too, that a part of 
the Arabian idolatry might have 
been derived from the fame fource 
with that of the Hindus; but fuch 
an intercourfe may be confidered as 
— and accidental only; nor am 

more convinced, than I was fifteen 
years ago, when I took the liberty 
ta animadvert om a paflage in the 
G 2 hiftory 
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hiftory of prince Cantemir, that the 

Turks have any juft reafon for 

holding the coaft of Yemen to be a 

om of India, and calling its inha- 
itants Yellow Indians. 

The Arabs have never been en- 
tirely fubdued; nor has any im- 
preflion been made on them, except 
on their borders; where, indeed, 
the Phenicians, Perfians, Ethiopians, 
Egyptians, and, in modern times, 
the Othman Tartars, have feverally 
acquired’ fettlements ; but, with 
thefe exceptions, the natives of 
Hejiz and Yemen have preferved 
for ages the fole dominion of their 


deferts and paftures, their moun-_ 


tains and fertile vallies: thus, apart 
from the reft of mankind, this ex- 
traordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and lan- 
uage, features and character, as 
ong and as remarkably as the 
Hindus themfelves. All the ge- 
nuine Arabs of Syria, whom I 
knew in Europe, thofe of Yemen, 
whom I faw in the ifland of Hin- 
zuan, whither many had come from 
Mafkat for the purpofe of trade, 
and thofe of Hejaz, whom I have 
met in Bengal, form a ftriking con- 
traft to the Hindu inhabitants of 
thefe provinces: their eyes are full 
of vivacity, their fpeech voluble 
and articulate, their deportment 
manly and dignified, their appre- 
henfion quick, their minds always 
prefent and attentive; with a fpirit 
of independence appearing in the 
countenances even of the loweft 
among them. Men will always 
differ in their ideas of civilization, 
each meafuring it by the habits and 

rejudices of his own country; but 
rf see and urbanity, a love of 
poetry and eloquence, and the prac- 
tice of exalted virtues, be a jufter 
meafure of perfeé fociety, we have 
certain proof, that the aes of 
Arabia, both on plains and in cities, 


jn republican and monarchical ftates, 
were eminently civilized for many 
ages before their conqueft of Perfia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient 
hiftory of this majeftic race fhould 
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be as little known in detail before 
the time of Dh Yezen, as that of 
the Hindus before Vicramaditya; 
for, although the vaft hiftorical 
work of Alnuwairi and the Muri- 
juldhahab, or Golden Meadows, of 
Almafaudi, contain chapters on the 
kings of Himyar, Ghafan, and Hi- 
rah, with lifts of them, and fketches 
of their feveral reigns ; and although 
genealogical tables, from which 
chronology might be better afcer- 
tained, are prefixed to many com- 
pofitions of the old Arabian poets, 
yet moft manufcripts are fo incor- 
ret, and fo many contradiions 
are found in the beft of them, that 
we can fcarce lean upon tradition 
with fecurity, and muft have re. 
courfe to the fame media for invef: 
tigating the hiftory of the Arabs, 
that I before adopted in regard to 
that of the Indians; namely, their 
language, letters, and religion, their 
ancient monuments, and the certain 
remains of their. arts; on each of 
which heads I fhall touchvery con- 
cifely, having premifed, that my 
obfervations wil] in general be con- 
fined to the ftate of Arabia before 
that fingular revolution at the be- 
ginning of the feventh century, the 
effefts of which we feel at this day, 
from the Pyrenean mountains and 
the Danube, to the farthett parts of 
the Indian empire, and even to the 
eaftern iflands. 

I, For the knowledge which any. 
Eurapean, who pleafes, may attain 
of the Arabian language, we are 
principally indebted to the uni- 
verfity. of Leyden; for, though fe- 
veral Italians have affiduoufly la- 
boured in the fame wide field, vet 
the fruit of their labours has been 
rendered almoft ufelefs by more 
commodious and more accurate 
works printed in Holland; and, 
though Pocock certainly accom- 
plifhed much, and was able to ac- 
complifh any thing, yet the acade- 
mical eafe which he enjoyed, and 
his theological purfuits, induced 
him to leave unfinifhed the valuable 
work of Maidani, which he had 
prepared 


















repared for publication ; Nor, even 
if that rich mine of Arabian philo- 
logy had feen the light, would it 
have borne any comparifon with 
the fifty differtations of Hariri, 
which the firft Albert Schultens 
tranflated and explained, though he 
fent abroad but few of them, and 
has left his worthy grandfon, from 
whom, perhaps, Maidani alfo may 
be expetted, the honour of publith- 
ing the reft: but the palm of glory 
in this branch of literature is due 
to Golius, whofe works are equally 
profound and elegant; fo per{pi- 
cuous in method, that they may al- 
ways be confulted without fatigue, 
and read without languor, yet fo 
abundant in matter, that any man, 
who fhall begin with his noble edi- 
tion of the grammar, compiled by 
his mafter Erpenius, and proceed, 
with the help of his incomparable 
di€tionary, to ftudy his hittory of 


Taimir, by Ibni Arabfhah, and fhall 


make himfelf complete mafter of 
that f{ublime work, will underftand 
the learned Arabic better than the 
deepeft fcholar at Conftantinople 
or at Mecca, The Arabic language, 
therefore, is almoft wholly in our 
power; and as it is unqueitionably 
one of the moft ancient in the world, 
fo it yields to none ever {poken by 
mortals in the number of its words, 
and the precifion of its phrafes ; but 
it is equally true and wonderful, 
that it bears not the leaft retem- 
plance, either in words or the ftruc- 
ture of them, to the Sanfcrit, or 
great parent of the Indian dialeéts; 
of which diffimilarity I will mention 
two remarkable inftances; the San- 
{crit, like the Greek, Perfian, and 
German, delights in compounds, 
but in a much higher degree, and 
indeed to fuch excefs, that 1 could 
produce words of more than twenty 
fyllables, not formed ludicroufly, 
like that by which the buffoon in 
Ariftophanes defcribes a feaft, but 
with perfeé& feriouf{nefs, on the moft 
folemn occafions, and in the moft 
elegant works; while the Arabic, 
gn the other hand, and all its fifter 
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dialeéts, abhor the compofition o 
words, and invariably exprefs very 
complex ideas by circumlocution 3 
{o that if a compound word be found 
in any genuine language of the Ara- 
bian peninfula (zenmerdah for in- 
ftance, which occurs in the Hama- 
{ah), it may at once be pronounced 
an exotic. Again; it is the genius 
of the Sanfcrit, and other languages 
of the fame ftock, that the roots of 
verbs be almoft univerfally biliteral, 
fo that five and twenty hundred 
fuch roots might be formed by the 
compofition of the fifty Indian let- 
ters; but the Arabic roots are as 
univerfally triliteral, fo that the 
compolition of the twenty-eight 
Arabian letters would give near two 
and twenty thoufand elements of the 
language: and this will demonftrate 
the furprifing extent of it; for al- 
though great numbers of its roots 
are confeffedly loft, and fome, per- 
haps, were never in ufe, yet if we 
fuppofe ten thoufand of them (with- 
out reckoning quadriliterals) to 
exift, and each of them to admit 
only five variations, one with an- 
other, in forming derivative nouns, 
even then a perfe& Arabic dic- 
tionary ought to contain fifty thou- 
fand words, each of which may re- 
ceive a multitude of changes by the 
rules of grammar. The derivatives 
in Sanfcrit are confiderably more 
numerous: buta farther comparifon 
between the two languages is here 
unneceflary; fince, in whatever 
light we view them, they feem to- 
tally diftin&t, and muft have been 
invented by two different races of 
men; nor do I recolle& a fingle 
word in common between them, 
except Suruj, the plural of Siraj, 
meaning both a lamp and the fun, 
the Sanfcrit name of which is, in 
Bengal, pronounced Surja; and 
even this relemblance may be purely 
accidental. .We may eafily believe 
with the Hindus, that not even 
Indra himfelf and his heavenly 
bands, much lefs any mortal, ever 
comprehended in his mind fuch an 
ocean of words as their facred lan. 


guage 
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guage contains; and with the Arabs, 
that no man uninfpired was ever a 
complete mafter of Arabic: in fa&, 
no perfon, I believe, now living in 
Europe or Afia, can read without 
ftudy an hundred couplets together 
in any colleétion of ancient Arabian 
poems ; and we are told, that the 
great author of the Kamus learned 
by accident from the mouth of a 
child, in a village of Arabia, the 
meaning of three words, which he 
had long fought in vain from gram- 
marians, and from books, of the 
higheft reputation. It is by ap- 
proximation alone, that a know- 
ledge of thefe two venerable lan- 
guages can be acquired; and, with 
moderate attention, enough of them 
both may be known, to delight and 
inftruét us in an infinite degree. I 
conclude this head with remarking, 
that the nature of the Ethiopic 
diale& feems to prove an early efta- 
blifhment of the Arabs in part of 
Eth'opia, from which they were 
aiterwards expelled, and attacked 
even in their own country by the 
Abyffinians, who had been invited 
over as auxiliaries again{t the tyrant 
of Yemen, about a century before 
the birth of Muhammed. 

OF the charaéters in which the 
old compofitions of Arabia were 
written, we know but little; except 
that the Koran originally appeared 
in thofe of Cifah, from which the 
modern Arabian letters, with all 
their elegant variations, were de- 
rived, and which unqueftionably 
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_ Stow.—County of Cambridge. 
OHN de Curtefe held thirty 
acres of land in Stow in the 

county of Cambridge, by the fer- 
jeantry of carrying a trufs of hay to 
the neceffary houfe of our lord the 
king, when the king paffed through 
thofe parts, and it is rated at the 
exchequer at ten fhillings a year, 
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‘with my prefent ideas. 
{ To be continued. ] 








had a common origin with the Hes 
brew or Chaldaic; but as to the 
Himyaric letters, or thofe which we 





fee mentioned by the name of Al. 

muf{nad, we are ftill in total dark. ho 
nefs; the traveller Niebuhr havin tov 
been unfortunately prevented from Ne 
vifiting fome ancient monuments ‘fry’ 
in Yemen, which are faid to have for 
infcriptions on them: if thofe let- tw 
ters bear a ftrong refemblance to the 
the Nagari, and if a ftory current 

in India be true, that fome Hindu 

merchants heard the Sanfcrit lan- ac 
guage {poken in Arabia the Happy, co 
we might be confirmed in our opie pa 
nion, that an intercourfe formerly wl 


fubfifted between the two nations of 
oppofite coafts, but fhould have no 
reafon to believe, that they fprang | 
from the fame immediate ftock, yi” 
The firft fyllable of Hamyar, as © 
many Europeans write it, might 
perhaps induce an etymologift to 
derive the Arabs of Yemen from 
the great anceftor of the Indians; 
but we muft obferve, that Hemyar 
is the proper appellation of thofe 
Arabs; and many reafons concur 
to ep that the word is purely 
Arabic : the fimilarity fome proper 
names on the borders of India to 
thofe of Arabia, as the river Ara- 
bius, a place called Araba, a people 
named Aribes or Arabies, and an- 
other called Sabai, is indeed re- 
markable, and may hereafter furnifh 
me with obfervations of fome im- 
portance, but not at all inconfiftent 


Yarmouth.—County of Norfolk. 

This town, by charter, is bound 
to fend to the fheriffs of Norwich a 
hundred herrings, which are to be 
baked in twenty-four pies or paftesy 









and thence delivered to the lord of ' 

the manor of Eaft-Carlton, who 

is to convey them to the king. : 
Carlton, t 
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Carlton.—County of Norfolk. 

Euftace de Corfon, Thomas de 

Berkedich, and Robert de Wethen, 
hold thirty-acres of land in the 
town of Carlton in the county of 
Norfolk, by the ferjeanty of car- 
rying to‘our lord the king, where- 
foever he fhould be in England, 
iwenty-four pafties of frefh herrings at 
their firft coming in. 
Wing feld.—County of Suffolk. 

Geoffrey Frumband held fixty 
acres of land in Wingfend in the 
county of Suffolk, by the fervice of 
paying to our lord the king two 
white doves yearly. 

Finchingheld.—County of Effex. 

ohn Compes held this manor of 
king Edward III. by the fervice of 
turning the {pit at his coronation. 

Gatefhill.—County of Surry. 

Robert de Gatton holds the ma- 
nor of Gatefhill in the county of 
Surry, by the ferjeanty of being 
marjhall of twelve girls who followed 
the king’s court. 

Homo de Gatton holds the ma- 
nor of Gatefhull in the county of 
Surry, of our lord the king, by fer- 
Jeanty of being marfhall of the whores, 
when the king fhould come into 
thofe parts. And he was not to 
hold it but at the will of the king. 
Setene, or Seaton.—County of Kent. 

Bertram-de Criol held the manor 
of Setene in the county of Kent, of 
the king by ferjeanty, viz, to pro- 
vide one man called Veltrartus, a 
Vautrer, to lead three greyhounds 
when the king fhould go into Gaf- 
cogny, fo long as a pair of fhoes of 
four-pence price fhould latt. 

Boyton.—County of Effex. 

William de Reynes formerly held 
two carucates* of land in Boyton 
in the parifh of Finchingfend 
mage a in the county of 

flex, by the ferjeanty of a 
for the king five wolf dogs. An 
the dean and chapter of London 
now hold that land, 
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Coning fton.— County of Leicefter. 

Thomas Winchard held fjand in 
Coningfton in the county of Lei- 
cefter, in capite, by the fervice of 
faying daily five Pater Nofters and 
five Ave Marias, for the fouls of the 
king’s progenitors, and the fouls of 
all the faithful departed, for all 


fervices, 


Sockburn.—County of Durham. 

In the eighth year of the ponti- 
ficate of Walter Shirlawe, bifhop 
of Durham, 1395, Sir John Conyers, 
knight, died feifed in his deme{ne, 
as of fee tail, to kim and the heirs 
male of his body iffuing, of the ma- 
nor of Sockburn, with the appur- 
tenances; which fame manor was 
held of the lord bifhop in capite, by 
the fervice ef fhewing to the lord 
bifhop one fawchon (fakhion) which 
after soe been feen by the bifhop 
was to be reftored to him, in l'eu 
of all other fervices, 

This valuable manor of Sock- 
burn (ihe feat of the ancient family 
of Conyers, in the bifhopric of 
Durham) worth 5541. a year, was in 
the year 1771 the eltate of Sir 
Edward Blackett, and is held of 
the bifhop of Durham by the eafy 
fervice of prefenting a falchion 10 
every bifhop, upon his firii entrance 
into his diocefe, as an emblem of 
his temporal power. 

The manor of Sockburn wag 
purchafed by the late Sir William 
Blackett, baronet, of the grand- 
daughter of the laft of the family 
of Conyers of Sockburn, whote 
mother was married into the family 
of the earl of Shrewfbury. The 
family of Conyers were barons of 
the palatinate, and lords of Sock- 
burn from the conqueft, and be- 
fore, till the inheritance was fo 
carried, within a century pait, by 
the marriage of the heirefs, into the 
family of the earl of Shrewfbury, 
as above-mentioned; and by her 

daughter 


* Garucate, or a plough land, was formerly fuch a quantity of land as might be tilled 
in a year and a day by one plough, but by Stat. 7, 8. W. Ill. c. 29. fec. 5. it is land 


houles, &¢, to the value-of sol. per annum. 
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bifhop takes the falchion into his | 


daughter was fold among other 
eftates to Sir William Blackett. 

Sir Edward Blackett now repre- 
fents the perfon of Sir John eae: 

ers, who, as tradition fays, in the 
fields of Sockburn, flew, with this fal- 
chion,a monf{trous creature, adragon, 
a worm, or flying ferpent, that de- 
voured men, women, and children. 
The then owner of Sockburn, as a 
reward for his bravery, gave him 
the manor, with its appurtenances, 
to hold for ever, on condition that 
he meets the lord bifhop of Durham, 
with this falchion, on his firft en- 
trance into his diocefe, after his 
eleétion to that See. 

And in confirmation of this tra- 
dition, there is painted in a window 
of Sockburn church, the falchzon 
we jult now fpoke of; and it is 
alfo cut in marble, upon the tomb 
of. the great anceftor of the Con- 
yers’s, together with a dog, and the 
monttrous werm, or ferpent, lying 
at his feet, of his own killing, of 
which the hiflory of the family 

ives the above account. 

When the bifhop firft comes into 
his diocefe, he croffes the river 
Tees, either at the ford at Nefham, 
or Croft-Bridge: (where the coun- 
ties of York and Durham divide) 
at one of which places, Sir Edward 
Blackett, cither in perfon, or by his 
reprefentative, if the bifhop comes 
by Nefham, rides into the middle of 
the river Tees, with the ancient 
falchion drawn in his hand, or upon 
the middle of Croft-Bridge; and 
then prefents the falchion to the 
bifhop, addreffing him in the ancient 
form of words. Upon which the 


hands, looks at it, and returns jt 





back again, wifhing the lord of the | 


manor his health, and the enjoh. 
ment of his eftate. 
Bifhop’s- Aukland.—County of Dur 
hams 
In the 12th year of the pontif. 
cate of bifhop Shirlawe, 1399, 


Dionifia, widow of John Pollard 7 


the, elder, died feifed of one piece 
of land, called Hekes, near the park 
of Aukland, which was held of the 
lord Bifhop in capite, by the fer. 
vice of fhewing to the bifhop one 


fawchon, at his firft coming to Auk. [ 


land after his confecration. 

Thefe lands, now called Pollard’s 
Lands, at Bifhop’s Aukland, worth 
above 2ool a year, continued to be 
held by the fame fervice. Do€or 


Johnfon of Newcaftle, met the pre- | 


fent bifhop, Doéor Egerton, in 
September 1771, at his firft arrival 
there, and prefented a falchion upon 


easy 


oer: . 
Lee 


ee 


his knee, and addreffed him in the — 


old form of words, faying, 


“ My Lord! in behalf of myfelf, ay. 


“well as of the feveral other © 
** tenants of Pollard’s lands, I do © 


* humbly prefent your lordfhi 
“ with this falchion, at your fk 
* coming here, wherewith, as the 
“ tradition goeth, Pollard flew of 
* old a great and venemous fer- 
** pent, which did much harm to 
‘‘ man and beaft : and by the per. 
*¢ formance of this fervice, thefe 
“lands are holden.” 

N. B. This tenure, and that at Sock- 
burn above mentioned, are the 
only two performed at this day 
in the county. 


An ACCOUNT or an AURORA BOREALIS seen 1n Fun 
SUNSHINE, 


BY THE REV. HENRY USSHER, D.D. F.R.S. AND M.R.IeAe 


From the Tranfattions of the Royal Irifh Academy. 


cipally with a view to learn whe+ | 
ther any other perfon has obferved | 

a fimilar one at any time, : 

On Saturday night, May 2 
178 


HE following phanomenon 
being very uncommon, if not 
entirely new, I think it worth com- 
municating to the academy, prin- 
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1788, there was a very bright aurora 
borealis, the corufcating rays of 
which united, as ufual, in the pole 
of the dipping needle. I have 
always obferved that an aurora bo- 
realis renders the ftars. remarkably 
unfteady in the telefcope. The next 
morning, about eleven, finding the 
{tars flutter much, I examined the 
ftate of the fky, and faw whitifh 
rays afcending from every part of 
the horizon, all tending to the pole 
of the dipping needle, where at 
their union they formed a fmall 
thin and white canopy, fimilar to 
the luminous one exhibited by an 
aurora in the night. _ Thefe rays 
corufcated or fhivered from the ho- 
rizon to their point of union. 

Thefe effeéts were diftin@ly feen 
by three different people, and their 

oint of union marked feparately 
by each of them. 

There is certainly no reafon for 
confining the effeéts of aurora bo- 
realis to the night, although it then 
makes its moft magnificent difplay, 
contrafted by the darknefs of the 
fky. 
"The tumulous motion of the 
ftars at certain times in ferene fkys 
has been taken notice of by the 
Abbé De La Caille, at the. Cape of 
Good Hope; and M. De La Lande 
remarks, that fometimes, when a 
fouth-weft wind prevails at Paris, 
the fame effeé& is produced, An 
aurora borealis in this country is 
gencrally fucceeded by a fouth-weft 
wind, and frequently the wind veers 
round to that point during its ap- 
pearance; now ifthis phenomenon, 
as fuggefted by an ingenious mem- 
ber of this academy, fhould be in- 
flammable air in a ftate of inflam- 
mation, the water foe produced by 
Such inflammation might {fatisfac- 
torily account for this unfteadinefs 
of the rays, whether we fuppofe it 
either in the a& of abforption, or in 
the ftate of veficular vapour de- 
{cending from the upper regions of 
the atmofphere, 

That inflammable air, at leaf 
Vor.X, | 
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fome fpecies of it, contains iron, 
cannot well be difputed, as its effe& 
on an infufion or tin&ture of galls 
fhews the prefence of iron, That 
there is fome conneétion, hitherto 
unexplored, between magnetifm and 
the aurora borealis feems highly 
probable. The unfteadinefs of the 
magnetic needle during the ap- 
pearance of this phenomenon is 
known to every one, and indicates 
fuch conneétion ; the union of the 
radii of a ftrong aurora borealis in 
the pole of the dipping needle 
ftrengthens the fame conjeéture, 
which is ftill further confirmed by 
the fituation of the luminous nor- 
thern arch, generally the firft fymp- 
tom of a {trong aurora, and from 
whence, in all probability, the name 
was taken; for the higheft point of 
this arch is always found in the 
magnetic meridian, 

This phznomenon is certainly 
more common now than it was a 
century or even half a century ago; 
this I find moft people, even the 
moft illiterate, agreed in. Upon 
examining the accounts of the au- 
thenticated appearances of the au- 
rora borealis, fo carefully colleéted 
by the celebrated De Mairan, 1 pere 
ceive a chafm in the lift of obferva- 
tions for about forty years in the 
laft century, in the middle of which 
chafm, nearly, is the year 1661, in 
which year we are told the variation 
of the needle at Paris waso. We 
feem alfo to colle& from the fame 
author’s refearches that the fre- 
quency of this appearance feems ta 
have decreafed with the diminution 
of the eaftern variation, and it now 
feems to increafe with the increafing 
weftern variation. What real con- 
ne&tion there may be between the 
variation of the needle and the au- 
rora borealis, or the caufe of it, I 
acknowledge myfelf entirely igno- 
rant; but perhaps this trifling hint 
may engage the attention of others, 
who have both more leifure and 
abilities for fuch an interefting 
difquifition, 

RE- 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


FOREIGN. 


Du Povvoir Exscutiz. Of the 
. Executive Power. By M, Necker. 
1792. 2 Vol. 8v0. 


NECKER, retired from the 
N @ theatre of adminiftration, 
where he has fupported fuch a dif- 
tinguifhed character, now exercifes 
his talents to inftrutt a nation which 
he has long ferved, which he has 
always loved, and for which he has 
made facrifices of every kind. With 
a heart penetrated with the excefles 
in which a mild and generous na- 
tion has been plunged, he employs 
every means of perfuafion to calm 
their minds, and bring them back to 
refleftion. 

M. Necker’s principal view in 
this work isto fhew, that in the new 
French conftitution (of 1791), what 
refpetts the executive power is.en- 
tirely defe&tive, It is not, he fevs, 
in accidental and temporary caufes 
that we muft feek for the trouble 
and anarchy which have long agi- 
tated France, but m the nature of 
the conftitution itfelf, incompatible 
with order and the quiet execution 
of the laws. The clubs may be re- 
peatedly deftroyed, and as repeatedly 
the fame phenomena will appear 
with the fame influence. The 
{cience of legiflation wouid be very 
eafy, if to aliume obedience to the 
laws it was fufficient to ordain it. 
How much art is necetlary to keep 
a multitude of people fubmiifive to 
a {mall number of magittrates; how 
meny connettions are neceffary to 
fubdue that {pirit.of revolt and inde- 
pendence which is natuial to snan, 
oa which is incumpauble with fo- 
cial happinefs! 

Such are M, Necker’s refleétions, 
in which we can by no means agree 
with him, being well afiured, that 
when the governors aét honetftly, 
mankind are governed with the 





greateft facility, and that the few 
turbulent fpirits which fometimes 
influence the minds of men, and 
raife commotions, would. have little 
chance of fuccefs, if the ill-condu& 
of thofe in power did not aid their 
nefarious pra€tices, 

All governments fhould have but 
one end. in view, to direét the con- 
duét of individuals to the general 
good, The French conftitution, 
M. Necker thinks, has taken froin 
the executive government all means 
to fecure refpe&t and obedience, ani 
has faid to the people, Thou art ‘he 

fovereign, The diftruft which is ex- 

cited againft the executive power 
neceflarily contributes to weaken it, 
and render it impoffible, according 
to M. Necker’s idea, for any man, 
however great his abilities, or how- 
ever highly he is efteemed by the 
people, to condué the wheel of go- 
vernment after the principles of the 
conititution. How, he afks, can 
we reconcile obedience with the 
moft perfe& equality? This is a 
reprefentation of things, which we 
could not have expetted from M. 
Necker, and indeed he fully anfwers 
himfelf; for he tells us, that all 
poffible authorities reft only on two 
bafes, opinion and ftrength; how 
on the former we may fafely rely 
to work out every thing which ig 
ueceflary in government}; it is what 
fupports the deteftable defpotifm of 
Turkey, and equally fupports the 
much efteemed conftitution of En- 
gland, and can we doubt it will 
equally {upport the conftitution in 
other countries ? 

M. Necker fays, the legiflatures 
of France have deftroyed the empire 
of opinion, and all the influence of 
religion, To prevent the abufes of 
authority, they have unnerved the 
legitimate exercife of it, and fufpi- 
cion and political jealoufy has pre- 
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ded in this work of legiflation. This 
machine of government, he thinks, 
is conftructed on falfe principles, 
and that no information can ever 
bring it to a regular operation, 

Our author afterwards proceeds 
to analyfe the form of government 
in England and the United States of 
America, and gives a preference to 
the former. He thinks, however, 
that fome modifications are necef- 
fary, and concludes that there is not 
any form of government but what 
is preferable to the Yrench conftitu- 
tion of 1791. 

Such is M. Necker’s opinion of 
the celebrated French conttitution, 
which has been fo highly applauded 
by fome of the firft men of the age; 
and it is very fingular, and makes 
much againft our author’s opinion, 
that the deftru€tion of it has been 
brought about by leaving too much 
power and influence in the hands of 
the executive power; a powcr by 
which he was enabled to counteraét 
all the exertions of the people in de- 
fence of their country, and ati in- 
fluence which has been clearly 
proved, to have debauched the ma- 
jority af two legiflatures in the fhort 
{pace of two years, 


Nouveux EvemeEns bE FortiFi- 
CATIONS, d&c. or, New Elements of 
Fortification. By A. P. Julienne 
de Bellair. 


In thefe new elements are to be 
found an explanation and detail of 
the immenfe progrefs which has 
been made in the art of defence. 

At a time when it becomes necef- 
{ary to extend the knowledge of the 
art of war to many clafles of citi- 
zens, who had not before any thoughts 
ef applying to them; the author 
conceived he fhould render a {fer- 
vice. to the public in publifhing a 
book, open to the capacities of all. 

He has aifo. been obliged to infert 
in his work, not only what relates 
to the fervice of engineers, but alfo 
many other inventions, newly prac- 
tifed in England, Holland, and other 
places, 
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This book was, in 1791, prefented 
to the national aflembly oF France, 
and met with the moft flattering re- 
ception. The defign, as we before 
obferved, is not to be ufeful te en- 
gineers alone, but to every other 
branch of the military, Subalterns 
may fometimes be entrufted with 
pofts of importance, and then it be- 
comes neceiiary for them to know 
how to defend them; and to fuperior 
officers are affigned the direétions 
both for attack and defence, 

Our author’s chief view is to 
eftablifh a clofe conne&ion between 
tattics and the fgience of fortifica- 
tion; and it has indeed always ap- 
peared to us very unaccountable, 
that the general of an army fhould 
be obliged to have recourfe to a dif. 
tinét order of men for the defence 
or attack of a place. 

To the learner, or to the adept 
in the art, this work will be of great 
ufe. He not only gives inftructions 
in the art of attack and defence, but 
examines the real ftrength of many 
celebrated fortrefles, and decides on 
their merit. The whole is embel- 
lifhed with a number of plates, ne- 
ceflary or applicable to the wark. 


TaL om StTR&MGANGARNE U 
AFTER SIZN3 Or, Difcourfe on the 
Currents of the Baltic. By M. de 
Nordenanker, Vice Admiral, &c. 
Stockholm. 1792. 


Confidering that the Baltie ex- 
tends only {eventeen degrees of 
longitude, and nine or ten of lati- 


- tude, with a very inconfiderable en- 


trance, our author thinks it may be 
confidered as a lake, whofe level is 
above that of the ocean in the fame 
latitude, as the level of the lake 
Melar is higher: than the Baltic. 
This point admitted, the diminution 
of the waters of this fea becomes a 
phanomenon eafy to explain, altho’ 
we do not know at what time the 
Baltic opened itlelf a paflage over 
the vallies of Denmark and Sweden, 
and joined the North Sea by the 
Sound and the Belt; yet from that 
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epocha may be dated the diminution 
of the waters in the Baltic, and 
which will not ceafe until the fea 
fhall have gained a more fpacious 
opening, and fhall be on a level 
with the ocean, or until a fuccefflive 
diminution of the water fhall have 
produced the fame effe&t. From 
obfervations, continued for a con- 
fiderable time, this diminution is 
reckoned at four and a half lines 
a year. To afcertain this, many 
rocks on the fea-fhore have been 
marked, to fhew the height of the 
waters at different epochas. The 
moft ancient of thefe marks are to 
be found two leagues and a half from 
~Gefle, in a period of fifty-four 
years, it has fuffered a diminution of 
twenty-nine inches: and another 
near Ratan, in Norland, by which 
the diminution was five inches and 
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a half in eleven years, If no ob’ 
fervations have been made in former 
times, one thing is inconteftible 
from hiftoric monuments, that there 
were formerly fome fea-ports very 
much frequented, which have now 
hardly water enough for a boat, 
The origin of this difference muft 
neceflarily arife from a decreafe of 
the water in the Baltic, and it is 
certain that the current always fets 
towards the opening. 

From this view of the Baltic, we 
need not wonder that this fea be- 
comes fo difficult to navigate. To 
affift the mariner, Mr. Nordenanker 
has conftruéted various charts, the 
fruits of twenty years labour, which 
charts our author has prefented to 
the academy of Stockholm to be 
correfted and publifhed, 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Aw Essay on Putmonary Con- 
SUMPTIONS; including the Hifto- 
ries of feveral remarkable Injftances 
of Recovery. from the moft alarming 

tages of the Diforder, by an im- 
proved Method of Treatment. By 
William May, M.D. Member of 
the Royal College of Phyfcians, Lon- 
don; Fellow of the London Medical 
Society ; late one of the Phyfictans to 
the Univerfal Difpenfary, London. 
8vo. Cadell. 95. 6d. Boards. 


PENHE author of this ufeful little 
treatife begins by giving fe- 
veral well-authenticated cafes of 
phthifis cured by a tonic, inftead of 
the ufual antophlogiftic plan, Thefe 
are the more to be depended on, be- 
caufe the perfons whe relates them 
were not influenced by any theories 
that might be fuppofed to warp their 
opinions. He next proceeds to fhew 
the analogy there is between fcrofula 
and the habits of phthifical perfons. 
Perhaps this part of the work might 
have been fhortened, by fhewing 
that phthifis was peculiar to {crofu- 
lous fubjefts, and was no more than 





a tranflation of the difeafe to the 
lungs. After this we have the doc- 
tor’s propofal for the cure of the 
difeafe,in which he juftly condemns 
the method hitherto too common, 
of frequent bleeding and low diet. 
Thefe he fhews to inconfiftent 
with any rational indications of cure, 
and propofes, with judgment, a more 
generous way of living, without 
any, Or with a fparing ufe of, the 
lancet. But to convince the reader 
of the propriety of this praétice, our 
author is at much pains to point out 
the difference between the true ple- 
thora and that fulnefs and quicknefs 
of pulfe, fo peculiar to fcrofulous 
cafes. As this part contains many 
prattical remarks, we fhall make 
one extract from it. 


Can the tone of the whole arterial fyftem, 
and the contractility depending upon it, be 
increafed while the body is in a ftate of 
emaciation and debility ? the arterial fyftem 
is fo incorporated with every part of the 
body, that it muft fympathize with it in all 
circumftances whatfoever. If the body be 
vigorous, the arterial fyftem will alfo be 
full of tone and energy. If the body be 
emaciated and weak, fo muft be the arterial 
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fyftem. Is there then the leaft analogy 
petween the emaciation and debility of the 
body, accompanying phthifis, and the in- 
creafed tone and vigor which conftitute an 
active inflammatory diathefis ? 

That there is a fpecies of inflammatory 
diathefis attending pulmonary confump- 
tions, and that the confideration of it is of 
great importance to the fuccefstul treat- 
ment of the difeafe, I am thoroughly per- 
fuaded. The fpecific nature of this in- 
flammation, explains, at once, all the phe- 
nomena of phthifis,,confirms the theory I 
prefume to effer on the fubjec, and 
eftablithes the foundation of the practice I 
have recommended, upon the folid bafis of 
a rational principle, as well as fuccefsful 
experience. This {pecies of inflammation, 
whether it be {pecifically fcrophulous or 
not, muft, from the habits of the pertons 
who are the fubjects of it, as well as the 
concomitant circumftances of its flow pro- 
grefs, and the peculiar organization of the 
parts it affects, depend upon atony and 
relaxation of the veflels affected. That 
there are two kinds of inflammation, and 
that too, not with flight thades of dilterence 
only, but effentially and diametrically op- 
pofite’in their natures to one another, is a 
fa& which I imagine is now univerfally 
admitted. 

That the atonic, paffive, or fcrophulons 
inflammation is that which accompanies 
phthifis pulmonalis, is the doétrine for 
which I contend, and upon which I am 
folicitous to found a practice whofe nature 
is fo very different from that which has 
hitherto obtained almoft uuiverfal patro- 
nage. Nor is there any thing in this 
doétrine which entitles me to the credit of 
having made a difcovery, or which has, 
indeed, any thing of novelty in it, except 
in its application to this particular form ef 
difeafe. In common fcrophulous inflam- 
mations, originating in laxity, and debility 
of the affected organs, and of the fyftem at 
large, whether the mefenteric glands, the 
large joints, or other parts of the body, 
have been the feat of the difeafe, prati- 
tioners have found no difficulty in recom- 
mending the ufe of tonic remedies. We 
have the beft authority in the records of 
medicine, with refpect to the efficacy of 
the Peruvian bark, mezereon, &c. in almoft 
every form of fcrophulous affections ; and 
as we have feen that the fimilitude between 
phthifis and ferophula is fo very ftriking, 
as to warrant the conclufion, that they are, 
in faét, no other than varieties of one and 
the fame difeafe, it muft appear that the 
indication of cure is neceflarily the fame in 
either cafe of it. 

To the want of making a due diftinétion 
between thefe different kinds of inflamma- 
tion, has been owing the error in practice 
which I have attempted to correct, and 
which appears to me fo obvious, as to 
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ftrike at firft view, every obferver. ‘The 
fymptoms of pain, heat, rednefs, &c. which 
are common to all inflammations, have ocr 
cafioned the indifcriminate ufe of an an- 
tiphlogiftic treatment, which has confifted 
chiefly of cooling, and fedative remedies. 
How different is this from the practice fug- 
gefted by Dr. Percival, who wys, ‘ that in 
fome cafes wine and cordials are the moft 
powerful antiphlogiftics in nature.’’ He 
illuftrates this pofition by an inftance of 
the fuccefsful method of treating the 
cynanche maligna, and diforders of that 
clafs, in which this atonic inflammation is 
very evident: and the doctrine is equally 
applicable to every fpecies of inflammation, 
whether general or local, in which debility, 
and atony appear, as is evidently the cafe 
in tubercles, and hectic fever, to be the 
proximate caufe of the difeafe. 

When it is confidered that the caufes of 
inflammation are fo various, and the condi- 
tion of parts aétually labouring under 
inflammatory affection, are fo widely dif 
ferent as have been ftated above, it will be 
evident that the indication of cure, under 
thefe varieties of remote, and proximate 
caufes, muft alfo materially differ, and 
that, while bleeding, and an antiphlogiftic 
regimen, with refrigerant, or dcbilitating 
medicines, are neceflary in the one cafe, 
tonic remedies are inditpenfably requifite 
in the other, To illuftrate this, let us fup~ 
pofe a perfon of a found, robuift habit, with 
a predifpofition to an active inflammatory 
diathefis, affected with a fimple opthalmia, 
and let us fuppote the fame cafe to occur in 
a perfon of a delicate, or fcrophulous habit 
of body. The difeafe, in either inftance, 
is ftill an opthalmia: but is the rational 
method of treatment alike in both cafes? 
in the former topical, and perhaps general 
bleeding, the ufe of lenient purgatives, 
with cooling and fedative applications to 
the affeQed parts, and, in fhort, the whole 
of the antiphlogiftic regimen will be necef- 
fary. In the latter, not only the local 
affection wili require the aid of tonic, and 
aftringent applications, but the additional 
affiftance of the bark, and every ftrengthen- 
ing mode of treatment muft be employed 
in order to effect a cure. Vary this treat- 
ment in either of thefe cafes, and the worft 
confequences will enfue. ' 

The application of this to affections of 
the lungs is obvious. Efpecially in the 
cafe under our confideration, it may be 
urged with much force, and propriety. The 
habits of phthifical people being, as has 
been defcribed, extremely delicate, and 
either a€tually partaking of a fcrophulous 
diathefis, or being nearly allied to it, I con- 
fider the inflammation which accompanies 
the fuppuration of tubercles, to be of a 
{crophulous nature. Together with this 
temperament, the nature of the fubftance 
which is the feat of the intlammation, the 
flow 
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flow progtefs of the difeafe, and its con- 
comitant fymptems of emaciation, and de- 
bility, as I have remarked already, all 
forbid the idea of any active inflammatory 
diathefis, and are the ftrongeft proofs that 
can be adduced, amounting, in my opinion, 
to abfolute confirmation, of the oppofite 
{tate of the {vften; of fuch a ftate as re- 
quires the ute of a nourifhing diet, and of 
cordial and ftrengthening remidics. ‘* Cid? 
wero,’? fays Celius, “ effe debent ex his qui 
facile concoquuntur, maximeque alunt ; ergo 
vini quoque neceffarius ufus. 


The doftor concludes with a few 
obfervations. which may lead to a 
comparifon between the effects of 
the method of treatment refulting 
from the doétrine contained in his 
effay, and thofe of the eftablifhed 
prattice of formertimes. In all this 
we are ready to acknowledge his 
merit; but if his treatile is incom- 
plete, it is in the two following 
points. Firft, that though the prac- 
tice he recommends has not yet been 
{pecifically recommended in medical 
writings, it is evidently becoming 
more general than he {eems to inti- 
mate; and the general incthod of 
treating {crofula, of which phthifis 
is only a fymptom, proves it. Next, 
that phthifis fo frequently depends 
upon, or is conne&ted with, a pecu- 
liar fufceptibility of the lungs, that 
a milder and more fettled climate 
than England is often ablolutely ne- 
ceflary; and Dr. May has not, in 
our opinion, fufficiently attended to 
this circumftance. There are, how- 
ever, comparativciy {mall objeétions, 
paiticularly the firft, becaufe it muft 
be admitted, if the prattice be good, 
mankind is certainly obliged to fuch 
as increafe the publicity of it. But 
what is particularly remarkable in 
the author is, the exemplary can- 
dour with which he treats every 
name he finds occafion to bring for- 
ward, or to quote either in favour 
of his hypothefis, or in anfwer to 
their objeftions. Wetruft he meets 
with a fimilar indulgence, and in 
our opinion lic is entitled to it, 


Survey or tHe Russtan Empire, 
according to its prejent newly regue 
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lated State, divided into differs 
Governments. By Captain Sergey 
Plefchééf. Tranflated from the 
Ruffian by James Smirnove. 8ya, 
Lordon. 1792. 


This work was compofed at the 











whom it is dedicated. Mr, Smir. 
nove fays he tranflated it, as he © 
found no book in the Englifh lan. | 
guage refpefting Ruffia to be de. 
pended on. This work is divided 
into two parts; in the firft he treats 
of the borders, fituation, extent, cli- 
mate, produéts, and commerce, of 
Rufia ; of the mountains, feas, lakes, 
navigable rivers, and nations inha- 
biting that empire. In the fecond © 
part aye found a topographical de- 

{cription of the various governments, 

In a {mall o&tavo volume we may | 
be afflured thefe various matters can 
be but flightly touched on; but the 
little our author has given, makes 
us wifh for more. The fir% fection © 
contains a general defcription of 
Ruffia. 


Ruffia occupies more than the feventh 
part of the known continent, and almof 
the twenty-fixth part of the whole globe. 
The greateft extent of Ruffia, from weft to 
eaft, viz. from the 394 to 2074 degree of FE 
longitude, contains 168 degrees; and if be 
the iflands of the Eaftern Ocean be ine | 
cluded, it will then contain 185 degrees; 
fo that the continental length of Ruffia, 
viz. from Riga to Tchoukotfkoy Nofs, that 
is the eafternmoft promontory, will con. 
ftitute about 8500 verfts. The greateit 
extent of this empire from north to fouth, 
that is, from the 78th to soi degree of 
latitude, contains 273 degrees. Heace the 
breadth of Ruffia, reckoning it from the | 
Cape Taymour, which is the north-eaftern 





me 


promontory, to Kiakhta, will conftitute 


about 3200 verits. 
The greater part of Ruffia lies in the | 

temperate zone, and fome part of it, namely, 

whatever extends beyond the 664 degree 
of latitude, lies in the frigid zone; and the 
whole furface contains above 2,150,000 
fquare verfts. Hence is is clear, that there | 
is not at prefent, and never has been in 
ancient times, an empire, the extent of: 
which might be compared to that of Ruffia. 
Ruffia, by nature, is divided into two 
great parts by a range of mountains called 
Oural, which, through the whole breadthof ~ 
it, form one continual uninterrupted barrier, _ 
dividing Siberia from the remaining Ruffia, | 
That "| 
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- That part of Ruffia which lies on this 
fide of the Oural mountains, prefents a 
very extenfive plain verging weftward by 
an caly defcent. The vatt extent of this 
plain has a great variety of different cli- 
mates, foils and products. The northern 
part of it is very woody, marfhy, and but 
little ft for cultivation, and has a fenfible 
declivity towards the White and the Frozen 
Seas. The other part of this vaft plain in- 
cludes the whole extent along the river 
Volga, as far as the deferts extending by 
the Cafpian and the Azov Seas, and con- 
ftitutes the fineft part of Ruffia, which in 
general is very rich and fruitful, having 
more arable and meadow land than wood, 
marthes, or barren deferts. 

The moft remarkable for fuperior qua- 
lity and tafte of every kind of fruit and 
produce is that part which extends towards 
Voronez, Tambov, Penza, and Sinbirfk, as 
far as the deferts. It has every where a 
moft admirable rich foil, confifting of 
black earth, richly impregnated with falt- 
petre. But that part which begins be- 
tween the Azov and the Cafpian Seas, and 
extends near the fhores of the latter, and 


> between the Volga and Oural, and as far 


as the river Emba, és-nothing but a defert, 
level, dry, high, barren, and full of falt 
hakes. 

The part lying on the other fide of the 
Onral Mountains, known by the name of 
Siberia, is a flat traét of land of confiderable 
extent, declining imperceptibly towards the 
Glacial Sea, and equally by imperceptible 
degrees rifing towards the fouth, where at 
laft it forms a great range of mountains, 
conftituting the ‘borders of Ruffia on the 
fide of China. Between the rivers Irtih, 
Obe, and the Altay Mountains, there is a 
very extenfive plain, known by the name 
of Barabinfkaya Stepe, viz. the Deterts ot 
Baraba, the northern part of which is ex- 
cellent for agriculture; but the fouthern 
part, on the contrary, is a defert, full of 
fands and marfhes, and very unfit for cul- 
tivation, Between the rivers Obe and 
Eniffey there is more woodland than open 
ground ; and the ether fide of the Enifley 
is entirely covered with impervious woods, 
as far as the lake Baical; but the foil is 
fruitful every where; and wherever the 
trouble has been taken of clearing it of the 
wood, and of draining it from unneceflary 
water, it proves to be Very rich, and fit for 
cultivation; and the country beyond the 
Baical is furrounded by ridges of high, 
ftony mountains. Proceeding on farther 
towards the eaft, the climate of Silberia be. 
comes by degrees more and more fevere, 
the fummer grows fhorter, the winter 
longer, and the frofts prove more fevere. 

In fuch temperature of climate, the 
greateft part of Siberia (that is, the middle 
and the fouthern latitudes of it, as far as 
the river Lena) is exceedingly fertile and 
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fit for every kind of produce; but the woody 
northern, and the eaftern parts of it are 
deprived of this blefied advantage, being 
unfit both for cultivation of grain and for 


grazing of cattle. This whole part, as 
far as the 60th degree of latitude, and: to 
the Glacial Sea, is full of f{wamps and bogs, 
covered with mofs, which would be totally 
impaffable, had not the ice, which never 
thaws deeper than feven inches, remained 
entire under it. 


The fucceeding f{eéions are very 
fhort, but ufeful, and our author 
concludes with the following {tate- 
ment, 


According to the laft revifion, the popu- 
lation of Ruflia amounts to 26 millions ; 
but it is to be obterved, that the nobility, 
clergy, land as well as fea forces, diflerent 
officers, fervants belonging to the court, 
perfons employed under government in 
civil and other officers ; the ftudents of dif- 
ferent univerfifies, academics, feminaries, 
and other fchools; hofpitals éf different 
denominations ; likewife all the irregular 
troops, the roving hordes of different tribes, 
foreigners and colonifts, or fettlers of dif- 
ferent nations, are not included in the 
aboveinentioned number; but with the 
addition of all thefe, the population of 
Ruffia, of both fexes, may be fuppofed to 
come near to 30 miltions. 

The revenue of Ruffia is eftimated at 
upwards of 40,000,000 roubles. The ex- 
pences in time of peace never exceed 
38,000,cc0 roubles: the remainder is not 
treafured up, but is employed by her im- 
perial majefty in conftructing public edi- 
fices, making harbours, canals, roads, and 
other ufetul works, for the glory of the 
empire, and the benefit of her fubjects. 


TRAVELS THROUGH ARABIA, AND 
THE Countries OF THE EAsT; 
performed by M. Niebuhr. Tranf- 
lated into Englifh sy Robert Heron. 
2 Vol. 8vo, Edinburgh, 


M. Niebuhr proceeded by fea from 
Copenhagen to Alexandria; in his 
paflage he touched at Marfeilles, 
Malta, Tenedos. Conftantinople, and 
Rhodes. and makes fome flight re- 
marks on each place. From Alex- 
andria he proceeded to Rofetta, 
Cairo, Damietta, Suez, Mount Sinai, 
Jidda, Loheia, Seit el Fakih through 
Yemen to Makha, then to Sana, and 
back to Mokha. Such are the con- 
tents of the firit volume, . 
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In running over a track which has 
been fo often explored before, it is 
not poffible much can be faid which 
is new ; we have it in our power, 
therefore, only to feleét fuch parts 
as tend to convey any judicious in- 
formation, or to elucidate any for- 
mer traveller: we mu!t obferve, that 
this voyage was undertaken as long 
ago as the year 1761. 

He gives us the following ac- 
count of the nature of the Egyptian 
government. 


The Turks as is generally known, con- 
qucred Egypt in the beginning of the {ix- 
teenth century, from the Mammelukes ; a 
mercenary militia, who had, for fome cen- 
turies, ufurped the government of this pro- 
vince, which they adminittered by an elec. 
tive chief, with the title of Sultan. This 
fpecics of government fecms ftill to fubfitt, 
juft as much as before the Turkifh conqueft; 
and, with all their defpotic pride, they 
have never attempted to change it. 

A form of government that has pre- 
vailed fo long, and which a haughty, and 
powerful conqueror durft net abolifh, muft 
have, within itfelf, fome principle of 
ftability, to maintain it againft revolution. 
It might deferve to be better known, and 
explained by fome intelligent perfon, who 
fhould ftudy it ina long refidence in the 
country. A traveller like me, who has 
had only a tranfient view of theie objects, 
can neither difcern, nor defcribe all the 
parts of fe complex a machine. 

I have learned enough, however, to 
enable me to diftinguith, that this govern- 
ment is at prefent an ariftocracy, partly 
civil, partly military, but chiefly military. 
Under the protection, rather than the 
authority of the fultan of Conftantinople, a 
divan, or fovereign counfel, exercifes the 
fupreme authority, both executive and 
legiflative. Even the revenue of the ful- 
tan is rather a tribute paid to a protector, 
than atax levied by a fovereign. It is, be- 
fides, fe moderate, that the neceffary ex- 
pences of government confume it entirely 
in Egypt; and the trunk in which it is 
pompoufly conveyed to Conftantinople, 
generally arrives there empty. 

Such a government muft be frequently 
difturbed by faCtious infurrections. Cairo 
is conftantly convulfed by cruel diffenfion ; 
partis are continually jarring; and the 
great retain troops to decide their dif- 
ferences by force of arms. 

The mutual jealoufies of the chiefs, feem 
to oe the only caufes which ftill preferve 
to the Porte the fhadow of authority over 
this country.—The members of the arif- 
toeracy are alk afxaid of jofing their in- 
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fluence under a refiding fovereign ; ahd 
therefore agree in oppofing the elevation 
of any of their own body to the fupreme 
dignity. In our own days, Ali-Bey has 
found how difficult it is to afcend the 
throne of Egypt, or to maintain one’s felf 
upon it. 


Speaking of the antiquities of 
Egypt, our author makes the fol. 
lowing obfervations. 


Of all countries in the known world, 
Egypt prefents to curious obfervation the 
greateft number of monuments of remote 
antiquity. Various caufes concur te give 
this country the advantage in this refpet 
over every other part of the globe. 

A potent, rich, and enlightened people, 
are naturally led to leave fome marks of 
their exiftence, and fome proofs of their 
profperous conditien that may defcend to 
the lateft pofterity. We know, by the 
unanimous teftimony of the ancients, that 
the Egyptians have been, from time im. 
memorial, a polifhed and flourifhing nation, 
before the comparatively recent period 
which we regard as the era of ancient 
hiftery. Three thoufand years have elap. | 
fed, fince the memory of the authors of | 
many of the celebrated works in Egypt, | 
was loft from among the traditions of | 
priefts. So ancient a people muft un. © 
doubtedly have had a great fhare in the 
firft population, and the civilization of the 
fouth of Europe. All hiftorians agree 
concerning the fplendid exploits of the 
ancicnt Egyptians; and of fuch a people 
there cannet but remain fome veftiges in 
the country which they inhabited. 

It is true, that we have many decifive © 
proofs of the exiftence of other nations in’ | 
the remote ages of antiquity, as powerful 
as the Egyptians, and even more enlighten- 
ed. Yet, of thofe nations, no veftige re- 
mains; their buildings, and other public 
works, are totally effaced. The country 
which they cultivated and embellithed, 
is, at prefent, a barren defart, deftitute of 
evcry remain that might mark its ancient 
ftate, and inhabited, or rather ravaged, by 
wandering barbarians. 

Some phytical caufe muft, therefore, 
have contributed to the prefervation of the 
antiquities of Egypt. Such a caufe is 
difcernible in the nature of the climate 
and of the foil. The air is dry; rain 
feldom falls, and froft is unknown. Wet 
and cold, therefore, whofe deftructive 
agency waftes away, even the moft folid 
works of human conftruction, have here no 
influence. 

The foil of Egypt, too, might furnifh 
the inhabitants with the moft durable 
matcrials for building. Through Lower 
Egypt, and in the rifing ground on its 
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confines, calcareous ftones are found, of a 
particular {pecies and full of {mall cavities. 
But of thefe no building, except the pyra- 
mids, has been conftructed. In Upper 
Egypt, again, where the furface is unequal 
and elevated, are granites of all colours, 
the hardeft known. The ranges of moun- 
tains are compofed of granite; and it was 
therefore eafy for the Egyptians to employ 
in their buildings large maffes of ftone, of 
a nature the moft proper to refift the in- 
fluence of all unfriendly agency, whether 
phyfical or moral. The modern inhabi- 
tants of Egypt cannot break a column of 
granite, to employ it in building a cottage, 
as thole of other countries break pillars of 
marble, for fimilar purpofes. 

Befides, the ancient Egyptians appear to 
have {pared no expence or pains, in order 
to confer durability on the works which 
they reared. Their pieces of fculpture are 
all faliant, and all of a fize and folidity, 
unufual in the buildings of the other 
nations of antiquity. The infcriptions, 
although on fo hard a fpecies of ftone, are 
fo deeply engraven, that the authors muft 
certainly have intended them never to be 
effaced. 

Upper Egypt being more clevated than 
the Lower, muft have been firft inhabited. 
It feems to have been the principal feat of 
the ancient Pharaohs, who were fo powerful 
and magnificent; for in it are the moft 
numerous and moft fuperb monuments of 
antiquity to be found. Many travellers 
have deferibed thefe interefting ruins. 
Pococke and Norden are the moft emi- 
nent. They have carried their refearches 
fartheft, and have given the moft exaét and 
particular defertptions. a 

I had not great opportunity of examining 
the curious antiquities of Egypt. All that 
I could bring away, was a few of the 
figurcg that were worthipped as idols, of 
bronze and burnt clay: and thefe do no 
credit to either the tafte or the fkill of 
the Egyptian artifts. In general it ap- 
pears, that Sais nation never excelled in the 
arts of defign. Their paintings are re- 
markable for nothing but glaring colours; 
and their fculpture is equally faulty in the 
defign, and in the figures. 


The following is his account of 
a journey up Mount Sinai. 


The Arabs called Jibbel Mufa, The 
Mount of Mofes, all that range of moun- 
tains which rifes at the interior extremity 
of the valley of Faran; and to that part of 
the range on which the convent of St. 
Catharine ftands, they give the name of 
‘Tur Sina. This fimilarity of name, owing; 
mioft probably, to tradition, affords ground 
for prefumption, that the hill which we 
Kad now reached was the Sinai of the 
Jews, on which Mofes reeciyed the law. 
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It is, indeed, rt eafy to comprehend, how 
fuch a multitude of people, as the Jews, 
who accompanied Motes out of Egypt; 
could encamp in thofe narrow gullies, 
amidft frightful and precipitous rocks. 
But, perhaps, there are plains, that wé 
know not of, on the other fidé of the 
mountain. 

Two German miles and a half up the 
mountain, ftands the convent of St. 
Catherine. The body of this imonaftery is 
a building one hundred and twenty feet in 
length, and almoft aS many in breadth. 
Before it ftands another fmall building, irt 
which is the only gate of the convent, 
which remains always fhut, except when 
the bifhop is here. At other times, what- 
ever is introduced within the convent, whe- 
ther men or provifions, is atawn up by 
the roof in a bafket, and with accord and a 
pulley. The whole building is of hewn 
ftone; which, in fuch a defart, muft have 
coft prodigious expence and pains. 

Before the convent is a large garden, 
planted with excellent fruit-trecs. The 
Arabs told us, that the monks enter it by a 
fubterraneous paflage. 

Thefe Greek ccclefiafties are not allowed 
to receive an European withott an order 
from the bifhop of Mount Sinai, who re- 
fides ordinarily at Cairo. He had pro-~ 
mifed us a letter, but had fet out, without 
our knowledge, to Conftantinople. By 
the favour ot the Englifh ambaflador at 
Conftantinople, we had obtained another 
letter from a depofed patriarch, who had 
refided three years in the convent of St. 
Catharine. Believing that this letter 
might be fufficient to gain us adihittance, 
we prefented it to thofe clergymen, through 
a fmall chink in the wall. They took 
fome time to eonfider, and, after making 
us wait long, let us Know, that they could 
not receive us, as we had not a letter from 
their bifhop. 

During this parley, many Arabs, who 
had obferved us from the neighbouring 
hillsy gathered round us. They aré paid a 
certain {um for every ftranger thatisreceived 
into the convent. When the bdifhop hap. 
pens to be prefent, the gate is opened, and 
the convent muft entertain ail the Arabs 
who come in then. This cuftom is very 
burthenfome to thofe poor monks, who 
have nothing but alms to live upon; and 
have their provifions, which they are 
obliged to bring from Cairo, often ftolen 
by the way he Arabs are in general 
very dahgerous neighbours. They otter 
fire upon the convent ‘from the adjacent 
rocks. They feize the monks whenever 
they happen to find them without the 
walls of the monafteryy and refule to 
releafe them, without a confiderable ran- 
fom. We witnefled the infolence of one 
of thofe Bedouins, who uttered a rhoifand 
abufes againft the inhabitants of the cons 
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vent, becaufe they would not give him 
bread at the very inftant when he afked it 
fin a rozu‘:}:, counterfeit tone of diftrefs. 

That we might not occafion uneatinefs 
to thofe monks, we retired, and encamped 
at a quarter of a league’s diftance from the 
monaftery. As a recompence for our dif- 
cretion, they immeciately fent us a prefent 
of fruits. Grapes could not but be deh- 
cious to perfons like us, who had travelled 
fo long in parched and uncultivated regions. 

I withed to chufe from among the 
Arabs who had gathered about us, a guide 
to conduct me to Sinai. This, however, 
our Ghatirs would not permit; which oa- 
cafioned a quarrel among them and the 
other Arabs. Next day, however, our 
Schiecns brought me an Arab, whom they 
qualificd with the title of Schiech of Mount 
Sinai, to procure him fome profit from us, 
by the right which he then arrogated to 
himfelf of attending ftrangers who came to 
vifit the mountain. 

Under the conduct of this newly created 
lord of Sinai, with our Schiechs, I attempt- 
ed, on this fame day, to clamber to the 
fJummit of that mountain. It is fo ftecp, 
that Mofes cannot have afcended on the 
fide which I viewed. The Greeks have 
cut a flight of fteps up the rock. Pococke 
reckons three thoufand of thefe fteps to the 
top of the mountain, or rather bare, pointed 
rock. 

Five hundred fteps above the convent, 
we found a charming fpring. which, by a 
little pains, might be improved into a 
very agreeable fpot. A thoufand fteps 
higher ftands a chapel dedicated to the 
Blefled Virgin; and five hundred above 
this, two other chapels, fituated in a plain, 
which the traveller enters by two fmall 
gates of mafon-work. Upon this plain are 
two trees, under which, at high feftivals, 
the Arabs are regaled at the expencte of the 
Greeks. My Mahometan guides, imitating 
the practices which they had teen the 
pilgrims obferve, kifled the images, and re- 
peated their prayers in the chapels. They 
would accompany me’ no farther; but 
maintained this to be the higheft acceffible 
peak of the mountain; whereas according 
to Pococke, I had yet a thoufand fteps to 
afcend, I was therefore obliged to return, 
and content myfelf with viewing the hill 
of St. Catharine at a diftance. 


We fhall conclude our extraés 
from this volume with an account 
of the city of Mokha. 


This city ftands in avery dry and barren 
fituation. Its fortifications are the walls 


which furround it, fcme’ towers on the way 
to Mufz, which are dignified with the name 
.of caftics, and two other cafiles of the fame 





fort, upon the two arms of the harbour. 
The greateft of thefe two caffles is called 
Kalla Tejar, and the fmalleit Kalla Ab. 
durrab, from the names of two faints, bu. 
ried in thefe two places. They are pro. 
vided with fome few picces of cannon. 

The houfes in the city are built of ftone; 
and fome are handfomre, in the ftyle of 
thofe of the fuburb of Sana. However, 
there are others, both within and without 
the walls, no better than the huts common 
through all the ‘Fehama. In the environs 
of this city are abundance of date-trees and 
many agreeable gardens. 

Mokha is not an ancient city. It was 
built about fourcenturies fince. It, like many 
other cities in the Tehama, owes its origin 
toa faint, the celebrated Schech Schadeli, 
This Schech acquired at that period fo 


- great a reputation, that perfons eagerly re- 


forted from the moft diftant countries to 
receive his inftructions. Some of his de- 
vout difciples built huts round his hermi- 
tage, which ftood on the fea-fide. A fmalf 
village arofe on this fpot, and was by de- 
grees enlarged into a city. Hitherto its 
hiftory refembles that of the other cities in 
the Tehama. But, the rife of Mckha was 
attended with many peculiar circumftances, 
which deferve to be mentioned, as they 
are related by the Arabs; whofe accounts 
feem to be iovnded -in truth, although 
dafhed with a little of the marveilous, in 
the ufual tafte ofthe Arabian nation. 

A fhip bound from India to Jidda, caft 
anchor, one day, about four hundred years 
fince, in thefe latitudes. The crew ob- 
ferving a hut in the defart, had the curiofity 
to go and fee it. The Schech gave thote 
ftrangers a kind reception, and regaled 
them with coftve, of which he was very 
fond himfelf, and to which he afcribed 
great virtues. The Indians who were un- 
acquainted with the ufe of coflee, thought 
that this hot liquid might cure the nafter 
of their fhip, who was ‘ll. Scheedeli af- 
fured them, that, not only fhould he be 
cured by the efficacy of his prayers, and 
of the coffee, but that if they would land 
their cargo there, they might difpofe of it 
to confiderable advantage. Afluming at 
the fame time the air and tone of a pro- 
phet, he told them that a city fhauld one 
day be built upon that {pot, which was to be- 
come an eminent mart of the Indian trade. 

The merchant to whom the veftel be- 
Jonged, being ftruck with this fingular lan. 
guage, went on fhore, to tee and converfe 
with this extraordinary man. He drank 
the coffee prefcribed by the prophet, and 
tound himtelf better. On the fame day a 
great number of Arabs came to hear the 
preacher in his hermitage. Among them 
were feveral merchants, who purchated the 
whole cargo. The Indian returned home 
well pleafed, and fpread the fame of the 
holy 
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holy Schodeli, fo that the place was foon 
frequented by many of his countrymen, 

An elegant mofque was raifed upon the 
tomb of Schech Schaedeli, which {tands 
without the walls of the prefent city. The 
weil from which the common people draw 
water for drinking, and one of the city 
gates, bear his name. His defcendents are 
held in honour, and enjoy the title of 
Schech. The peopic {wear by him. The 
name of Schadeli will be remembered as 
long as Mokha ftands. 

Befides, Schaedeli is not only the patron 
of Mokha, but all the Mufulmans who 
drink cofite mention him every morning in 
their Pratha, or prayer, and efteem him 
alfo as their patron. They invoke him not, 
but thank God for having taught mankind 
the ufe of coffze, through the mediation of 
Schaedeli,.and implore the favour of heaven 
on the Schechs, his defcendents. 

A merchant of Mecca made an obferva- 
tion upon thofe faints, which I was fur- 
prifed to hear from a Mahometan. The 
vulgar, faid he, muft always have a yifible 
object to fear and honour. Thus, at Meeca, 
paths, inftead of being addrefied to God, 
are pronounced in the name of Mahomet. 
At Mokha, I would not truft a man who 
fhould take God to witnefs the truth of 
any thing he happened to affert: but I 
might much more fafely depend upon him 
who fhould fwear by Schech Schzdeli, 
whofe mofque and tomb are before their 

jes. 

Mokha was the laft city in Yemen of 
which the Turks retained pofleffion. It is 
faid that the Arabs did not conquer, but 
buy it. Since the Turks were difpofleifed, 
it has never had another mafter than the 
Imam. 

A Dola having enriched himfelf in his 
government, had fortified the city, and 
drawn a trench round it, which is now 
filled up. He was fufpeétcd of an inten- 
tion to make himfelf independent ; but his 
views were fruftrated, and himfelf caft into 
prifon. From that time, a Dola has never 
been continued above three years in this 
lucrative government. After the monfoon 
feafon, the Dola of Mokha is every year 
obliged. to give an account of his adminif- 
tration, and is then either canfirmed in his 
employment, or inftantly recalled to Sana. 

I know not whether the Chriftians of 
the eaft have ever fettled at Mokha. A 
good many Jews live here, in a feparate 
village, as in the other cities of Yemen. 
Here are nearly feven hundred Banians, 
Rajaputs, and other Indians, fome of whom 
are merchants, and others carn their liveli-. 
hood hy exercifing different mechanic arts. 
When they have made a fmall fortune, 
they commonly return home to India: and 
on this account are always looked upon as 
Rrangers. 
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A Treatise on Epnucation. By 
George Chapman, L.L.D. 8v0. 

London. 1792. 

It is unufual for us to review a 
book after the firft edition; but a 
with to do juftice to merit, induces 
us to notice Dr, Chapman’s book 
on education, which has now reach- 
ed the fifth edition. ‘The education 
of youth, as our author juftly ob- 
ferves, has a powerful influence on 
human happinefs; therefore every 
thing which tends to point out the 
errors in the prefent praftice, or to 
fuggc{t improvements, has a ftrong 
claim to the attention of the public. 

Mr. Chapman begins his work 
with fome general retle&tions, then 
proceeds to notice the errors and 
detfe&ts in education; to which he 
adds fome advice to parents and 
teachers, He next examines the ad- 
vantages and difadvantages of public 
education; {peaks of the conftitu- 
tion and government of the {chool, 
the nature and degrees of education 
neceffary to the lower ranks of men, 
gives iome hints on the educa- 
tion of women; and concludes his 
firft part with the qualifications and 
duty of teachers, and of the emolu- 
ments neceflary to be given to {chool- 
matters. 

In the fecond part, which con- 
tains direftions for educating chil- 
dren, he treats of the care of their 
bodies, and the culture of their 
minds, at different ages ; propofes a 
plan of ftudy for children at {chool, 
and then details his own method of 
inftruétion, 

Of the duty of teachers he juftly 
obferves, ‘* that thofe who have 
the charge of youth ought, in a par- 
ticular manner, to ftudy the nature 
of the human mind. ‘They fhould 
trace it in all its different ap- 
pearances, and obferve it, with a 
{till more curious and attentive eye, 
in the firft and moft uncorrupted 
feafon of life. They fhould attend 
to its gradual openings; they fhould 
affift it in its exertions, and fupply 
it with proper materials of know- 
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ledge. Beginning with the natural 
objects with which a child is fur- 
rounded, they fhould teach him how 
to difcover their more obvious and 
ufeful qualities; then they fhould 
point out the changes made upon 
them by human induftry, and the 
purpofes for which fuch changes are 
made. Difcoveries of this kind, 
and explanations as the children ad- 
vance in age, and as the obje€ts pre- 
fent themfelves to their notice, will 
excite their curiofity, and inftru& 
as well as employ their minds,” 

The errors and defeéts he points 
out in education are too many for 
us to enter into a detail of. Mr. 
Chapman’s opinion is clearly in fa- 
vour of a public education. 

As the judicious choice of a 
teacher is of the higheft importance 
in education, we fhall give a long 
extra& from that chapter, as the 
perufal of that part alone may pre- 
vent parents from falling into many 
errors. 


The teacher fhould be well acquainted 
with the claffics and the belles lettres in 
general, with the Englifh and the Latin 
tongues, in particular, not ignorant of 
logic,’ verfed in arithmetic, in the mathe- 
matics, in ‘natural and moral philofophy, 
with a general knowledge of natural hiftory 
and aftronomy.’ Thefe ftudies are a very 
_ exercile for the powers of the mind, 

shich they are found, in a furprifing man- 
ner, to open and enlarge. To academical 
Jearning he fhould add fome {kill in agri- 
culture, if. he intends’ to teach in the 
country. 

~ He ought alfo to be expert in geography 
and civil hiftory, ancient as well as modern ; 
to have a good tafte in books; and to have 
been frequently in the company of well- 
bred-and acomplithed perfons of both fexes ; 
for fuch company is the beft prefervative 
againft that affectation and pedantry which 
fo often, and fo difagreeably, diftinguith 
the fcholaftic and the reclufe. 

‘ Much fhould he ftudy the art of com- 
municating knowledge. Without this ta- 
Tent he mutt ‘be altogether unfit for the 
bufinefs of teaching, whatever lis other ac- 
compiifhments may be. So confined are 
the ideas of children, and fo unprofitable, 
as well as dilagreeable, is every leflon 
Which they cannot comprehend, that the 
teacher fhould take the greateft care to ac- 
commodate their tafks to their capacities 
and ycars; and to repeat his inftruétions ‘in 


é 


2 fimple, familiar, and peifpiquoys ftyle, 
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till he find that they are clearly and fully 
underftood. Thus the attention of his 
{cholars will be fixed, and their ftudies 
rendered eafy and agreeable. 

He fhould ftrive likewife to difcover the 
genius and natural bias of his pupils, and 
communicate his difcoveries to their parents: 
for this purpofe he fhould attend to their 
diverfions and amufements, the queftions 
which they put untolicited, the objects, and 
the fubjects of literature, with which they 
are moft entertained. : 

He fhould contider, that he does not per- 
form his duty to his pupils, unlefs he render 
them highly ferfible of the advantages of 
early ftudy, and accuftom them to it. 
Thefe advantages are very great: in youth 
the mind imbibes inftruction more cafily, 
and retains it much better; and an early 
habit of itudy, if it will be well directed 
and tempered with proper exercife, fills up, 
both with profit and pleafure, thofe hours 
which would otherwife be {pent in ditfipa- 
tion and folly. Befides, the fooner that 
ufeful knowledge is acquired, the fooner 
and more efieétually is its pofleffor, fe. 
cured from error and deception, from 
pedantry and pride; the fooner he begins 
to be diftinguifhed, trufted, and employed, 
the fooner he becomes acquainted with hu- 
man nature and himfelf; and confequently 
the fooner he is enabled to form juft rules 
of conduét, and to act with propriety and 
prudence. 

No lefs pains fhould the teacher take 
to inftruct his pupils in the ufe of know- 
ledge, and dire¢t them how to employ it. 
Now, man being defigned for aétion ag 
well as contemplation, that fort of know- 
ledge will be vain which does not prepare 
him for focial life, and inftru@ him in his 
duty to God and man. This is its trucf 
and nobleft end; and by keeping this in 
view in all our ftudies, we fhall at length 
become good men and good citizens, happy 
in ourlelves, and ufeful to others. 

‘Lhe teacher ought alfo to be well affured, 
that his conftitution, as well as inclination, 
is fuited to this way of life, and capable of 
confinement and drudgery. If the body 
be indifpofed, the mind will not exert 
itfelf with that vigour which is particularly 
neceffary in this profeffion. Nor ought he 
to be diverted from the duties of his office 


by a feparate employment, or by any avo- , 


cations whatfoever. For which reaton, 
whoever undertakes the education of youth, 
either in a public or private capacity, 
ought to'form an unalterable refolution to 
dedicate his time and his ftudy to that im. 
portant tafk. He ought not to confider his 
office, if he is a public teachcr, as a provifion 
for life, and an eftablifhment for indolence ; 
nor, if he is a private tutor, ought he to 
look upon it asa matter of inferior mo- 
ment, and a difagreeable, though necef- 
fary ftep, by which he may rife to a more 

clevated 
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clevated ftation, or acquire a more con- 
fiderable fortune in the world. Pious and 
jngenuous in his mind, prudent and hu- 
mane in his temper, regular and polithed in 
his manners, temperate and plain in his 
way of life, of all mankind he ought to 
have the feweft faults and the fewett foi- 
bles; becaufe the bad example ofa man, 
who is every day employed in teaching 
morality, as well as language, will na- 
turally have a moft pernicious influence on 
the foft and flexible minds of children, who 
are to receive their impreffions, in a great 
meafure, from their teacher. To an entire 
command of his paffions, and a juftnefs of 
fentiment, both with refpeét to religion 
and politics, he fhould join a fuperiority to 


POLITICAL 


I..troduétion. 

, oe reign of George the Third 

prefents one of the moft im- 
portant periods in hiftory. His 
redeceffor, full of years, concluded 
his days on the 25th of Oétober, 
1760, leaving him involved in a 
war it is true, but a war fingularly 
fuccefsful. George began his reign 
by introducing into his councils 
John Earl of Bute, who a few 
months after was appointed fecre- 
tary of ftate, and in a fhort time 
became firft lord of the treafury 
and prime minifter. 

In November, 1762, the prelimi- 
nary articles of peace between Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, were 
figned, and the definitive treaty in 
the month of February following, 
the articles of which gave great 
offence to many; which, added to 
an unpopular tax on cyder, and 
{trong fymptoms of tory principles 
in the adminiftration, rendered the 
Earl of Bute completely unpopular, 
and the ferment became fo great, that 
his lordfhip thought proper torefign. 

This man, who, to ule the words 
of the elder Pitt, “wanted wifdom, 
and held principles incompatible 
with freedom,” had art enough to 
infufe thefe principles into the go- 
vernment; principles which have 
led to moft of the important events 
which have followed in the Britifh 
empire, and by their confequence 
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party fpirit, and ‘an averfidn to all Navith 
and enilaving principals. Above all, he 
ought to have an honeft and upright heart, 
and a fincere defire to be ufeful to the 
children under his care. This ought to be 
the delight of his foul, and the great mo- 
tive of his actions,; it is this motive, that 
above every thing eife, thould have deter- 
mined him at firft to enter upon this way 
of life. Without a natural tafte for com- 
miunicating knowledge, and an earneft de- 
fire of being ufeful te his pupils, he will 
neither be happy in his charge, nor fo fuc- 
cefsful as its importance requires. 

At the end of the work isa view 
of books, publifhed on education. 


REGISTER. 


to many of the great events of 
Europe. 

George Grenville, brother of the 
Earl Temple, who, to be minifter, 
bafely deferted every conneétion he 
ought to have held dear, purfued the 
fame high-toned meafures: the pro- 
fecution of Mr. Wilkes and others 
for libels, the impolitic reftraints 
on the commerce of the American 
colonies, and, laftly, the ill-judged 
ftamp duty on thofe colonies, filled 
up the meafure of his political ini- 
quity; and a {pirited oppofition on 
the part of the Americans, joined 
to as warm an oppofition from the 
whig party, headed by the juftly 
efteemed Marquis of Rockingham, 
compelled him hkewife to retire. 

The fucceeding miniftry purfued 
meafures totally contrary to their 
predeceifors; they repealed the 
cyder-and {tamp ats, removed the 
refiri€tions laid on the American 
colonies, declared the illegality of 
general warrants and the feizure of 
papers, and concluded an advan- 
tageous treaty with Ruffia. But the 
tory principles were too deeply 
rooted at court to permit a long 
continuance of a whig adminiftra- 
tion. In the fhort {pace of ten 
months they were obliged to give 
way to anew miniflry, at the head 
of which was the Duke of Grafton, 

During their fhort ftay in power, 
one mealure only is to be regretted, 

that 
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that is, the famous declaratory bill, 
in which it was enaéted, that the 
legiflature of Great Britain had 
power to bind America in all cafes 
whatfoever; an att which could be 
juftified on no one principle of 
prudence, which muft be confidered 
as a facrifice to the temper of the 
time, and which in the end occa- 
fioned the lofs of the American co- 
lonies. 

The Grafton adminiftration pro- 
cured the bill to be paffed for im- 
pofing a duty on tea, paper, painters 
colours, and glafs, imported into 
the American colonies; a bill which 
paffed without oppofition, and which 
was the moft immediate caufe of 
the emancipation of the American 
colonies. Jt met with an immediate 
gppofition, and the true principles 
of liberty and of colonization began 
to be freely difcuffed in every part 
of the Britifh dominions, 

Ireland was the firft part that ob- 
tained any amendment of her con- 
ftitution. The duration of her par- 
liament was limited to cight years. 
Soon after which event the Duke 
of Grafton refigned, and Lord North 
was appointed to fucceed him.— 
Under his adminiftration, the f{pi- 
rited oppofition of the Amcricans 
to the taxation of the Britifh par- 
liament not only emancipated them- 
felves from a fervile yoke, but by the 
conneétion they had the addrefs to 
form with France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, paved the way for thofe great 
revolutions which have lately afto- 
nifhed Europe. 

France, who has fo long groaned 
under the tyranny of the houfe of 
Bourbon, found relief from the folly 
of a defcendant of that iine. Louis 
XVI. could not be ignorant that 
his people were eflentially changed 
fince the time of his predeceffor, 
Louis XIV. The encouragement 
given by that prince to men of let- 
ters, induced men of brilliant ta- 
Jents to difcufs freely the great fub- 
jets of politics and religion; and 
although the prefs was not free for 
fuch publicaiions in ‘France, -yet 


they were printed in foreign coun. 
tries, and brought into that king. 
dom privatcly, where they had 
every effect, which the moft fanguine 
friend of liberty in opinion could 
wifh. The learned of France coy, 
re{ponded with our Lock, Clarke 
and Newton. i 
already publifhed his Perfian letters, 


Mon tefquieu had & 


and led his countrymen to a free © 
dom of thinking ; his fpirit of laws 


taught them to think deeply. Vol. 
taire fucceeded ; he {courged every 
‘ee geneoang and laid the foundatian 
or many of the great events which 
were to follow. In aiding of which, 
Rouffeau, Turgot, and other great 
men of France, took an effential 
part. 

Reigning over a people thus en. 
lightened, the infatuated genius of 
Louis XVI. led him to take the 


part of the revolted Americans, 


His treafures were opened to fup- 


port them, and the blood of his | 


armies were lavifhed in their de | 


fence. From this firft caufe, aided 
by unbounded extravagance in the 
court, the finances were in the ut- 
moft confufion ; and by tranfport- 
ing the troops to that land of liberty 
both officers and foldiers imbibed 


thefe principles, which afterwards 


led them to aflift in the emancipa. 4 


tion of their country. 


The diftrefled fituation of the 
French finances proved too much ts 
for the honeft induftry of Necker, | 
or the fruitful brain of a Calonne | 


to rectify. The calling of the no- i 


tables brought no relief, and the 


ftates general of the kingdom, which E 
had not been fummoned for a cen- | 
tury and a half, were loudly called |) 


for. 

The calling the eftates, the power 
gained by the Tiers Etat, or third 
eftate, by meeting in one chamber, 
the attempts of the court to over- 


awe the members, their failure, the 7 


declaration of the peoples’ rights, the 
{tates voting themfelves a national 


affembly, the deftru€ion of the E 


Baftile, and fubfequent events, are 
well known, as alfo-is the cele- 


brated . 
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brated French conftitution of 1791, 
formed by that affembly 3 which, 
although fo highly praifed by fome 
of the greatelt ren of the age, has 
been found incapable of fupporting 
itfelf. ; ae 

In forming this con{titution, great 
refpeft was paid to the _fondnefs 
which had long prevailed in France 
for monarchy. The king, though 
curtailed in many of his preroga- 
tives, wus left in poffeffion of a re- 
venue fo immentfe, as to enable him 
to procure that power by influence, 
of which the conftitution had ap- 
parently deprived him. He tried 
that influence, which had fucceeded 
fo much in a neighbouring king- 
dom. But the French were deter- 
mined to be free, and a fecond re- 
volution, on the 1oth of Auguft laft, 
annihilated monarchy in France, 
and left the nation again to form 
for themfelves another conititution. 

The conneétion between the 
court of France and Auftria, firft 
drew the emperor to take part with 
his fuffering relations, and joined 
with the forces of Pruffia, an inva- 
fion of France took place; this at- 
tempt, which has endedin fuch adif- 
graceful defeat of their project, and 
{uch a fuccefsful retaliation by the 
new republic of France, as has 
jultly alarmed the other princes of 
Europe; and it is evident that no- 
thing but a dread of the vengeance 
of their own fubjcéts keeps any of 
the princes of the coniinent from 
joining in the crufade againft 
France, and through her deftroying 
the liberties of Europe. 

In this fituation of the affairs of 
Europe, the privy council of Eng- 
Jand, although the parliament of 
Great Britain was prorogued till 
January, thought it proper to have 
it aflembled more {peedily. 


Parliamentary Debates. 


The parliament met accordingly, 
on Thurfday the 13th of December, 
and was opened by the following 
fpeech from the throne, 
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“« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“* Paving judged it neceflary to embody 
a part of the militia of this kingdom, I 
have, in purfuance of the provifions of the 
law, called you together within the time 
limited for that purpofe, and it is, on every 
account, a great fatisfaction to me to meet 
you in parliament at this conjun€ture. 

‘© I fhould have been happy if I could 
have announced to you the fecure and un- 
difturbed continuance of ali the bleflings 
which my fubje&s have derived from a 
ftate of tranquillity ; but events have re- 
cently occurred which require our united 
Vigilance and exertion in order to preferve 
the advantages which we have hitherto 
enjoyed. 

“The feditious praétices which had 
been in a great meafure checked by your 
firm and explicit declaration the laft feffion, 
and by the general concurrence of my 
ple in the fame fentiments, have of late 
been moft openly renewed, and with en- 
creafed activity. A fpirit of tumult and 
diforder (the natural confequences of fuch 
practices) has fhewn itfelf in aéts of riot 
and infurrection, which required the inter 
pofition of a military force in fupport of 
the civil magiftrate. The induftry employed 
to excite difcontent on various pretexts, 
and in different parts of the kingdom, hag 
appeared to proceed from a defign to at- 
tempt the deftru€tion of our happy conftitu- 
tion, and the fubverfion of all order and 
government; and this defign has evidently 
been purfued in connection and concert 
with perfons in foreign countries. 

‘* T have carefully obferved a ftri@t neu- 
trality in the prefent war on the continent, 
and have uniformly abftained from any 
interference with refpeet to the internal 
aifairs of France; but it is impoffible for 
me to fee, without the moft ferious uneafi« 
nets, the {trong and increafing indications 
which have appeared there of an intention 
to excite difturbances in other countries, to 
ditregard the rights of neutral nations, and 
to purfue views of conquett and aggran 
dizement, as well as to adopt towards my 
allies the States General (who has obferved. 
the fame neutrality with myfelf) meafures 
which are neither conformable to the law 
of nations, nor to the pofitive ftipulations 
of exifting treaties. Under all thefe cir- 
cumftances I have felt it my indifpenfible 
duty to have recourfe to, thofe means of 
prevention and internal defence, with which 
T am enitrufted by law; and I have alfo 
thought it right to take fteps for making 
fome augmentation of my naval and mili- 
tary force, being perfuaded that thefe exer- 
tions are neceflary. im the prefent ftate of 
affairs, and are beft calculated both to 
maintain internal tranquillity, and to ren. 
der a firm and temperate condu& efte@ual 
for preterving the bleffings of peace. 

** Nothing will be negleéted on my - 

at 





72: 
that can contribute to that important object, 

confiftently with the fecurity of my king- 

doms, and with the faithful performance of 
engagements which we are bound equally 

by intereft and honour to fulfil. 

“¢ Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

*‘ ] have ordeted the eftimates for the 
enfuing year to be laid before you; and I 
have no doubt that you will be ready to 
make due provifion for the feveral branches 
of the public fervice. 

“You will certainly join with me in 
lamenting any neceflity for extraordinary 
expences, which may for a time prevent 
the application of adaitional fums beyond 
thofe which are already annually appro- 
priated to the reduction of the pubiic debt, 
or retard the relief which my fubjeéts 
might have derived from a further diminu- 
tion of taxes: but Iam confident you will 
feel that thofe great ends will ultimately be 
beft promoted by fuch exertions as are 
neceflaty for our prefent and future fafety 
and tranguillity ; and it is 2 great confola- 
tion to me to refiect, that you will find 
ample refources for effectually defraying 
the expence of vigorous preparations, from 
the excefs of the actual revenue beyond the 
ordinary expenditure. 

“« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘‘] have great pleafure in acquainting 
you, .that the brilliant fuccefies of the 
Britith arms in India, under the able con- 
duét of the Marquis Cornwallis, have led 
to the termination of the war by an advan- 
tageous and honourable peace, the terms 
of which are peculiarly fatisfactory to me, 
from the tendency to tecure the future tran- 
quillity of the Britifh dominions in that 
part of the world. 

* Your attention will now naturally be 
dire&ted to the taking fuch meatfures for the 
future government of thofe valuable pof- 
feffions, as fhall appear, from experience 
and full confideration, moft likely to pro- 
vide for their internal profperity, and to 
fecure the important advantages which may 
be derived trom thence to the commerce 
and revenue of this country. 

“©] am perfuaded that it will be the 
object of your immediate confideration to 
adopt fuch meafures as may be neceflary, 
under the prefent circumstances, for enforc- 
ing obedience to the laws, and for reprefling 
every attempt to difturb the peace and tran- 
quillity of thele kingdoms. 

“* You will be fenfible how much de- 
pends on the refult of your deliberations, 
and your uniform conduct is the beft 
pledge that nothing will be wanting on 
your part which can contribute to the 
prefent fecurity and permanent advantage 
of the country. 

*¢ ] retain a deep and unalterable fenfe 
of the repeated proofs which I have re- 
ceived of your cordial and affectionate 
atjachment to me; and I place an entire 
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reliance on the continuance of thofe fey, 
timents, as well as on your firm determina. 
tion to defend and maintain that conftity. 
tion which has fo long proteéted the liberties 
and promoted the happinefs of every clafy 
of my fubjects. 

In endeavouring to preferve\ and to 
tranfmit to pofterity the ineftimable bdlef. 
fings which, under the favour of providence, 
you have yourfelves experienced, you may 
be affured of my zealous and cordial co. 
operations; and our joint efforts will, | 
doubt not, be rendered compleatly effectual, 
by the decided fupport of a free and loyal 
people.’? 

The addrefs, in the Houfe of 
Lords was moved by Lord Hard. 
wicke, who faid he felt a particular 
degree of fatisfaétion in moving an 
addrefs to his majeity, expreflive of 
the fentiments, he trufled, every 7 
one of them. muft feel for the gra 7 
cious {pecch they had juft heard, 
His majefty was certainly vefted by 
the conftitution with the power of | 
embodying the militia, when an | 
invafion was apprehended, or an 7 
internal commotion; their lord. 7 
fhips had confequently been more 7 
fuddenly called together than could 
have been expefted ; and from the | 
recent teftimonies of loyalty which | 
had come to the throne from all parts 
of the kingdom, there could hardly 
have remained a fufpicion upon 7 
any man’s mind of there being any | 
dilaffeéted perions in this kingdom; | 
yet, notwith{tanding the proclama | 
tion which had been iilued, papers 
calculated to poifon the minds of the 
people, had been feduloufly circus | 
lated, and with too much effeé; 
for many had began to {peak openly, 
and to carry on a correfpondence 
with a foreign power, and by whom 
alfo they too evidently appeared to 
be countenanced. 

Previous to the change which © 
had taken place in the government © 
of France, there were many degrees 
of oppreffion crept in, and when the 
revolution firft took place, he be 7 
lieved our fovereign’s refolution of 
preferving a perfect neutrality, was 
congenial with the {entimentsof his 
fubjetts, and that no minifter would | 
have dared to have advifed the 7 
taking © 
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taking advantage of their diftratted 
{tate to avenge the injuries we had 
fo repeatedly received. It was 
fondly hoped, that a conftitution 
would have been formed beneficial 
to themfelves and advantageous to 
their neighbours; but a fad reverfe 
had taken place—horrors had been 
committed in their own country, 
which they had followed up with a 
mad ambition of invading the 
powers around them ; they aéted in 
open defiance of all exifting treaties. 

Savoy, Nice, and even the city 
of Antwerp had not only furrender- 
ed to their power, but had been 
fubjeted to all the oppreffions that 
mercilefs conquerors could infliét; 
nor had they ftopped here, but 
even invaded the rights of our 
allies, by infifling upon opening 
the Scheldt, which we, by feveral 
treaties, were bound to protett for 
the ftates of Holland, as, without 
the prefervation of that, the whole 
independency of the ftates would be 
at their mercy:—for thefe, among 
many other reafons, he felt the 
livelieft fenfe of gratitude to his 
majefty for the meafures he had 
been pleafed to adopt; and to ex- 
prefs which gratitude he moved an 
addrefs for the gracious {peech they 
had juft heard. Lord Wafhington 
feconded the motion. The Duke 
of Norfolk had his doubts whether 
the militia had been legally em- 
bodied. 

The Marquis of Lanfdown enter- 
ed into a long detail of the modes 
which had hitherto been purfued 
by all adminiftrations, undey fimilar 
circumftances; and from which he 
drew a general blame upon ad- 
miniftration. His lordfhip then, 
in very pointed terms, alluded to 
the petition of the Catholics of 
Ireland, the complaints of thofe 
who were not reprefented in par- 
liament, and, if they were juft, to 
redrefs them. 

Lord Grenville followed, and 
combated the arguments of the 
marquis. 

His lordfhip read feveral extracts 

Vou. X, 
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from seus one of which, after 
complaining of the oppreffions they 
laboured under in this country, 
and complimenting the republic of 
France, f{tated, there were five thou- 
fand citizens ready to enforce the 
Rights of Man; others ftated their 
diffatisfaétion with the ruling powers, 
which they called an ariftocracy ; 
and others, which even exprefled 
an hope, there would fhortly be a 
national convention in this king- 
dom. To fhew the ingratitude of 
the French for the neutrality his 
majefty had obferved, his lordfhip 
then adverted to the reply of the 
prefident of the French national 
convention; in which he congratu- 
lated them for their {pirit, and 
exprefled himfelf, that the time was 
faft approaching, when they fhould 
have the fatisfattion of addrefling a 
national convention in England; 
from this his lordfhip adduced, that 
the principles of the republic in 
France, was, to extend their prefent 
confufed form of government, if 
fuch it could be called, over every 
ftate in Europe; and that their 
ambition of extenfive empire, far 
exceeded that of Louisthe XIVth— 
for he had united only a few towns 
of Alface, whereas thefe had already 
joined to them the whole extent 
of Savoy—had penetrated into the 
Auftrian Netherlands, and had even 
infringed upon our allies, by de- 
manding the opening the Scheldt,— 
Now, if this point was carried, it 
would poffibly enable them to ex- 
tend their principles, overturn the 
United States, eftablifh a fimilar 
government to their own, and thus 
add them to their territories, To 
prevent this, was certainly of the 
greateft importance to England; and 
though peace was a mott defirable 
blefling, yet, in his humble opinion, 
the moft certain way to make it 
lafting was, to adopt {trong meafures, 
and to fhew we were prepared for 
war. The Duke of Clarence per- 
feétly coincided with the noble 
fecretary of {tate in all the fentiments 
he had exprefled, Lord Stormont 

K highly 
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highly approved the condué of ad- 
miniftration in the prefent inttance. 

In the Houfe of Commons, an 
addrefs was moved by the Lord 
Mayor, and feconded by Mr. Wal- 
lace, The former entered fully into 
the grounds of thofe feditious pro- 
ceedings, which had led to the pre- 
fent unexpected affembling of par- 
hament!— he defended the vigilance 
of adminiftration in timely Lepping 
forth in defence of the ftate; and 
concluded by moving the addrefs. 
Lord Fielding, in fupport of the 
addrefs, urged, that if ever govern- 
ment required the united fupport 
of parliament, it was the prefent ; 
fo fenfible was he of the national 
danger, that he then gave notice, 
if no other perfon thought it his 
duty, he fhould move on Monday 
next for a fufpenfion of the habeas 
corpus af, fo tar as it refpetted 
certain foreigners. Lord Wycombe 
contended for the free exercife of 
human reafon and human opinions. 

Mr. Fox confidering the king’s 
f{peech as that of his minifter, treat- 
ed it with more than ordinary 
freedom.---The chief part of it, he 
faid, was compofed of affertions of 
danger, which he krtew were falfe, 
and which thofe who made them 
knew were not true.---It was a com- 
pound of caufes and pretexts, art- 
fully blended for public confufion. 
He farcaftically commented on the 
Duke of Brunfwick’s manifeftos, 
which he allied with our late pro- 
clamations---and exulted in the 
aiuke’s retreat, becaufe it prevented 
his exercifing that tafk of combined 
tyranny for which be was deputed; 
~—he next adverted to the aflocia- 
tion at the Crown and Anchor, 
and ridiculed their printed anti- 
dotes now adminiiiering, to prevent 
the further effefts of the feditious 
poifon. ; 

Mr. Fox then took a view of the 
fuppofed war in favour of Holland 
—conjured the reprefentatives of 


this nation to interpofe, and pre- 


vent it, as unjuft and ruinous; bad 
them not to be dilcouraged by 





finding themfelves on this occafion 
in a minority~recolleéting that a 
minority had recently prevented a 
war with Ruffia:—he then called 
the attention of the Houfe to the 
fituation of Ireland and Scotland; 
in the former, their debating focieties 
would not be fo eafily ftopped as in 
London, by a municipal magiftrate ; 
their demands muft be complied 
withScotland called aloud for 
that reform in parliamentary re- 
prefentation, which the fenfible fug- 
geftions of his honourable friend 
(Mr. Sheridan) had in vain pointed 
out as indifpenfible ; therefore feel- 
ing as he did, he fhould oppofe the 
addrefs, by moving an amendment 
to leave out the whole, after the 
ufual thanks for his majefty’s royal 
communication. and fubftituting the 
words, “ that this Houfe tee! it their 
firft duty, to enquire into the new 
and extraordinary caufes of their 
alfembling, &c. &c.” 

The Right Hon. W. Windham, 
after lamenting that it fhould be 
his fate to take a part in this im- 
portant queftion, in oppofition to 
thofe with whom it had been 
formerly his pride to aét, and in 
favour of thofe for whom he had 
no particular predili€tion, he went 
into a refutation of Mr. Fox’s vari- 
ous pofitions.—He was aftonifhed 
to hear proofs demanded of danger 
and infurrection, when not a mem- 
ber within thofe walls but was fatis- 
fied, from his own obfervation, that 
never was the Britifh nation in 
greater peril!—the furface indeed 
might bear the appearance of tran- 
quillity, while within all was tumult 
and fermentation. 

Fatts were called for, but he faw 
not the neceflity of them, when 
every man’s obfervation convinced 
him of the danger. 
originated, he believed, in this 
country, with what was called a 
conftitutional fociety, had been 
tranfplanted into France, where it 
foon fo improved under the genius 
of that kingdom, as to be compeicnt 
to all the blefled works watch the 
word 


A fyftem firft . 
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world has witnefled—and is now 
brought back again to England fo 
perfectly organized in all its parts, 
as to be thought capable of effeéting 
fimilar atchivements among us! The 
Jacobins of an Englifh town held 
efficial correfpondence with the 
Jacobins of Paris — avowing their 
purpofe to be univerfal equaliza- 
tion ; a club is formed in a northern 
country, where the members are all 
{worn, receive their pay, and know 
no more of their inftitution, than 
that they are to be ready to aé 
under thofe who call them forth! 
{Here a cry of prove! prove! 
from the oppofition benches, | 
(Mr. Burke rofe to order, and 
convinced the Houfe that Mr. 
Wyndham was perfeétly regular, as 
they were then fitting in a pruden- 
tial, not a judicial capacity. | 
Mr. Windham proceeded. The 
authority for this {tatement, though 
not a faét within his own know- 
ledge,, was unqueftionable :—he 
then appealed to the houfe, whether 
it was not known to all of them, that 
down to the remoteft village, and 
even cottage through the country, 
the arts of {edition had been prac- 
tifed with great affiduity, and ex- 
pence ?—the money of France he 
had no doubt was employed for 
the purpofe of fubverting the 
Britifh government: — convulfed 
themfelves, their natural hatred to 
this country led them to hope that 
they might involve us in fimilar 
misfortunes—univerfal liberty was 
the pretext; and the firft fruits of 
it among themfelves was to cut 
down the preffes, and murder the 
printers who publifhed dottrines 
which they did not approve.—Mr. 
Wyndham then combated with 
great force Mr. Fox’s arguments 
in favour of propagating political 
knowledge through the lower clafles 
of men—he reprobated ‘the mode, 
as neither juftifiable in reafon or 
found: policy;—he had himfelf 
heard fome of the opinions of the 
difcontented—but they were all, 


_in their own opinions, decided 
J t 
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f{upporters of the conftitution—one 
fet indeed thought a king might be 
difpenfed with!—a fecond that there 
was no occafion for a Houfe of 
Lords—but they were both deter- 
mined to defend the conftitution ! 
—mifguided wretches! a Houfe of 
Commons they would certainly 
have—but that it fhould be fo me- 
tamorphofed, that it was clear to 
him they meant to leave no effence 
whatever of the conttitution be- 
hind. He concluded, by remark- 
ing, that parliament were convened 
according to the f{pirit, if not the 
precife form of the law, and there- 
fore the addrefs had his moft hearty 
{upport. 

Mefirs, Grey, Sheridan, Burke, 
Anftruther, the Attorney and Solici- 
tor General alfo fpoke. The Attor- 
ney General informed the Houfe that 
he had filed 200 informations for 
libels; Mr. Erfkine fupported the 
amendment, and the queftion be- 
ing put, there appeared, for the 
addrefs, s90—againit it, 50. 

Next day, Friday, on the report 
of the addrefs, Mr. Fox propofed 
the following amendment—* to be- 
feech his majefty to employ every 
means of honourable negociation 
for the purpofe of preventing a war 
with France.” He deprecated, in 
a long and animated fpeech, a dif- 
pute with that country, and pointed 
out in glowing colours the proba- 
ble confequences of fuch an event. 
He cenfured adminiftration for their 
want of forefight in not having 
taken precautions for the fafety of 
our allies previous to the French 
being in poffeffion of the Nether- 
lands—contrafted the condu& of 
minifters, with that he fhould have 
purfued, under fimilar circum- 
ftances, and exulted in the fuccefs of 
the French arms, and _fincerely 
wifhed well to their caufe, 

He paid a very high compli- 
ment to the chara&ter of Mr. Wynd- 
ham, and gave notice that he fhould 
foon move for an addrefs to his 
majefty for the purpofe of acknow- 
ledgits the French republic. 

. 3 
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Mr. Sheridan, in a fhort, but 
impreffive fpeech, feconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Burke, in a fpeech of two 
hours, made a very ftrong impreffion 


on the Houfe. He was in toto 
againft the amendment propofed; 
and in terms, very decided, con- 
demned Mr, Fox’s opinion. The 
declaration of the French executive 
council, fome time fince, relative 
to the opening of the Scheldt, as 
well asa fubfequent decree of the 
affembly, in which they refolved to 
affift all nations in the attainment 
of what they falfly called liberty, 
were, in his mind, tantamount to a 
declaration of war againft this 
country and its ally, the republic of 
Holland. 

It was abfurd in the extreme to 
think of fending an ambaffador for 
the purpofe of negociating with the 
French republic, when it was no- 
torious it was already reprefented 
there in the perfons of Mr. Froft, 
Joel Barlow, “Lord Sempill, and 
others of equal charatter and abi- 
lity. Having purfued his idea 
with cutting farcafm and admirable 
ridicule, he faid the French govern- 
ment was a republic that had 
openly profcribed every other form 
of focial compaé& in the world, 
avowing thereby to all direé hoftili- 
ty; its genius was conqueft, its prin- 
ciples fedition, its motives anarchy 
and plunder, and its ends fubver- 
fion and deftruftion : the members 
of this dépraved community were 
a gang of feditious traitors, a ban- 
ditti of affaffins and murderers; was 
this then a government for a free 
and great people to negociate with ? 
The idea was equally prepofterous 


and derogatory to the Britifh na- 
tion. With refpeé to the fend- 
ing an ambaffador to negociate 
with the French republic, if the 
meafure was adopted, he fhould 
confider it as a prelude to the 
taking off the head of the king of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. York made a fhort fpeech 
again{t the amendment. 

Mr. Dundas commenced by 
anfwering the charges of negleé& 
imputed to the adminiftration by 
Mr. Fox; to the fatisfa€tion of the 
Houfe he clearly proved, that no 
time had been loft; for immediately 
after the defeat of the Auftrians at 
the battle of Jemappe, and on 
receiving the decree of the national 
affembly relative to the determina- 
tion of the French to open the 
Scheldt, a memorial was tranfmitted 
to Lord Aukland at the Hague, 
containing affurance from his ma- 
jetty, that if the French fhould at- 
tack the ftates general, his majefty 
would fulfil the treaties which in 
honour and juftice he was bound to 
maintain. ‘The neutrality of this 
country all along in French affairs 
has been reprobated by Mr. Fox, 
whe now maintained, that this 
country ought to have interfered at 
the time the combined armies of 
Auftria and Pruffia entered France; 
but fuch an interference would 
have heen equally dangerous and 
impolitic, and what no man in the 
kingdom at that period would have 
fuggefted. 
forefaw nothing but danger in the 
adoption of the amendment. The 
amendment was negatived without 
a divifion. . 

[ To be continued. | 
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PHILANDER ano CLORINDA, 
OR THE SUICIDE. 
LORINDA in the bloom of youth 
Such beauty did impart, - 
Such majefty and {miirg truth, 
"As {mote Philander’s heart, 


7 R Y. 


Long had he woo’d the cruel fair 

’ And on her faith relied, 

Oft had he vow’d his love fincere, 
But was as oft denied. ; 


One day he met the lovely maid, 
Down in a flowry dale, 


Where 


Upon the whole, he, 
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Where round her neck the graces play’d, 
Difcover’d by each gale. 


There his fond paffion he exprefs'd, 
With many a heaving figh, 
While to his breaft the nymph he prefs’d 
“In hopes fhe would comply. 


He there difclos’d his troubled mind, 
Her harden’d breaft to move; 

But the obdurate and unkind, 
Would not requite his love. 


Intent upon a richer fwain, 8 
That liv’d in yonder vale, 

Philander told his tale in vain, 
His tears could not prevail. 


Altho’ he vow’d, altho’ he fwore, 
Like any youth forlorn ; 

She ftill continues as before 

‘And look’d on him with fcorn. 


The fwain then ey’d the fcornful maid, 
Since fhe’d not be his wife; 

“ This blade,’’ fays he, ‘‘ this trufty blade 
‘ Shall quickly end my life.”? 


Clorinda ftill his fuit denied, 
And proudly turn’d away, 

+ Begone, prefumptuous youth,”’ fhe cried, 
‘* No more your homage pay.’’ 


Philander then his fword drew out, 
And feem’d intent on death; 

Three times he wav’d it round about, 
Then thruft it in the fheath. 


Airdrie, WILLIAM YATES, Jun. 





DECEMBER. 
N* Phoebus’ beams are far awa, 
n 


The ochiel hills* are clad wi’ fnaw, 
Boreas bitterly does blaw. 
Sae fharp an’ fhill, 
Gars bodies near the ingle draw 
An’ tak’ their gill. 


The charms o’ fimmer now are gane, 
When Flora bufkit braw the plain ~ 
An’ chear’d the blythe contented fwain ; 
’ That brifk an’ gay, 
His bogreed tun’d in merry ftrain; 
Ik bonny day. ; 


Alack! what changes do appear, 

Within the circle o’ a year, 

Whare bloomin’ fiow’r wer wont to rear 
Their heads fu’ braw, 

There’s nacting now but profpeéts drear ; 
An’ wreaths o’ inaw. 

See! See the awfu’ {weeping blaft, 

That drives as it wad drive its laft, 

Terrific fcene—baith eaft and watt, 
Horror appears, 

‘The trembling thepherds ands aghaft, 

'  Midft gloomy fears 


The ftreams pour down a rolling flood, 

Aye mair, an’ mair the hailftanes thud, 

The drifting fnaw fices thro’ the wood ; 
Whare nought is feen, 

But trees that now ha’e loft their bud, 
Av’ foliage green. 


Waes me for harmlefs bleating theep, 

That nibble on the mountains fteep, 

When wreaths o’ fnaw lie lang and deep, 
In dreadfu’ form, 

Whare will they rin, whare will they Creepy 
To fhun the ftorm. 


But when the ruftling blafts are by, 

Serene the air, an’ clear the tky, 

When flags 0’ fnaw nae langer fiy, 
To blin’ the e’en, 

But nipping frofts freeze rivers dry, 
Shap fell an’ heen. 

Then! then the Curlers blyth an’ gay, 

Wi’ pleafure hail the coming day, 

While Phoebus blinks wi’ feeble ray 3 
Upo’ the lands, 

Unto the lakes they tak’ their way, 
In Jovial bands. 


There on the ice wi’ roarin foun’ 

They flide the ftane the hail day roun, 
Syne hameward bend the night to crown 5 
They tume the bicquor, 

An’ in a bow! their forrows drown, 
O’ nappy liquor. 


Now feated in a cofie chair, 

711k chiel his aétions will declare, 

Till freedo’ forrow an’ o’ care, 
They part fu’ happy ; 

An’ mind the wintry ftorms nae mai, 
By dint o’ nappy. 


December, fubjeé& 0’ my fang, 
Tho’ mony ills to thee belang, 
Some pleafure mixes them amang 
Our breafts to chear ; 
Then may we live to fee thee lang, 
Clofe the auld year. 
Airdrie. WILLIAM YATES, Jun. 


ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
BY HENRY JAMES PYE, ESQ. 
POET LAUREAT, 


PERFORMED AT ST. JAMES’S, BEFORE 
THEIR MAJESTIES. 


OT with more joy from defert 
thades, 
Where prowl untam’d the favage train, 
From pathlefs moors and barren glades, 
Sad Delolation’s gloomy reign. 
Averted, bends the weary eye, 
To feats of rural induftry, 
Where harve(ts wave in yellow pride, 
Where fpreads the fertile champain = 
The 


* High hills in the neighbourhood of Stirling. 
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The lucid ftream, while Commerce leads 
Though peopled towns and laughing 
meads : 
Than turns the mind from fcenes of woe, 
Where ceafelefs tears of anguith flow ; 
Where Anarchy’s infatiate brood, 
Their horrid footfteps mark with blood, 
To fhores where temperate Freedom 
reigns, 
Where peace and order blefs the plains, 
Where men the Sovereign of their choice 
obey— 
Where Britain’s grateful fons exult in 
George’s fway. 
Yet Albion ne’er with fetfith aim 
To her own race her care confines— 
On all, the facred gift who claim, 
The golden beam of Freedom fhines. 
Sad outcaft from his native fhore, 
The wretched exile wafted o’er, 
Feels Pity’s lenient hand affuage 
The wounds of Faétion’s cruel rage ; 
Her laws to all protective yield 
Security’s impartial fhicld : 
Who breathes her air breathes pureft liberty 
Gaunt Slavery flies the coaft—who treads 
her foil is tree. 


Arebition’s clarion has not charm’d 
Her dauntlefs legions to the war, 
Nor have her fons, by fury arm’d, 
Follow’d Oppreffion’s iron car; 
Tho’ prompt at Honour’s call to brave 
The hoftile clime, the adverfe wave, 
Their thunder ’neath the burning zone 
Shook the proud Defpot on his threne ; 
Yet while aloft in orient fkies 
Conqueft’s triumphant banner flies, 
The generous Viétor bids the contiict ceafe, 
And ’midft his laurels twines the nobler 
wreaths of Peace. 


Bleft Peace! O may thy radiance mild 
erm kindly on the opening year ! 
Yet fhould with frantic vengeance wild 
‘The fiends of Difcord urge their rath 
career, 
Not cold in Freedom’s facred caufe, 
Not flow to guard her holy laws, 
Faithful to him their hearts approve, 
‘The Monarch they revere, the Man they 
love, 
Britannia’s fons fhall arm with patriot zeal 
Their Prince’s caute their own—his rights 
the general weai. 


ODE TO MY CANDLE. 
“ BY PETER PINDER, ESQ. 
‘HOU lone companion of the fpeétred 
night, 
1 wake amid thy friendiy-watchful light, 
To itcal a precious hour trom lifelefs 


flcep--- 


a & . %, 


Hark, the wild uproar of the wi 
hark, , ta 
Hell’s genius roams the regions of the dark 
And fweils the thund’ring horrors of the 
deep. 


From cloud to cloud the pale moon hur. 
rying files ; 
Now blacken’d, and now fiathing t¢ 
her fkies. ie 
But all is filence here---beneath thy beam, 
I own I labour for the voice of praife... 
For who would fink in dull Oblivion’s 
ftreim ? 
Who would not live in fongs of diftant 
days? 


Thus while I wond’ring paufe o’er Shake. 
f{peare’s page, 
I mark, in vifions of delight, the Sage, 
High o’er the wrecks of man, who ftands 
fublime ; 
A column in the melancholy Wafte, 
(Its cities humbled, and its glories paft) 
Majettic, ’mid the folitude of Time. 


Yet now to fadnefs let me yield the hour-.. 
Yes, let the tears of pureft friendthip 
fhow’r. 


I view, alas! what ne’er thould die, 
A Form, that wakes my deepeft figh; 
AF ea that feels of Death the leaden 
fiecp--- 
Defcending to the realms of fhade, 
I view a pale-ey’d panting Maid; 
I fee the Virtues o’er their fav’ rite weep, © 


Ah ! could the Mufe’s fimpie pray’r 
Command the envied trump of Fame, 
Oblivion fheuld Eliza fpare ; 
A world fhould echo with her name. 


Art thou departing too, my trembling 
friend? 
Ah! draws thy little luftre to its end? 
Yes on thy frame, Fate too fhall fix her 
feal--- 
O let me, penfive, watch thy pale decay ; 
How faft that frame, fo tender, wears away! 
mag: thy life the reftlefs minutes 
eal! 


How flender now, alas! thy thread of fire! 
Ah, falling, falling, ready to expire! 
In vain thy ftruggles---all will foon be 
o’er--- 
At life thou f{natcheft with an eager leap; 
Now round I fee thy flame fo feeble creep, 
Faint, lefs’ning, quiv’ring, glimm’ring— 
now no more! 
Thus shall the funs of fcience fink away, 
And thus of beauty fade the faireft 
flow’r--- 
For where’s the Giant who to Time fhall 
fay, 
Destructive Tyrant, I arreft thy pow’r?” 
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MARRIED. | captain of the Eaft Devon regiment of 
Lieut: Sherfton, of the 23d regiment, to militia. 
Mrs. Gore. Mrs. Archer, wife of colonel Archer, of 


on Streatfield, Efg. of Copwoed, the engineers. 

Suflex, to Mifs Jane Ogle, daughter of the — At Naflau, New Providence, the Hon. 

late Sir Chaloner Ogle. ; John Boyd, one of the council of the Ba- 
James Wilmot, Eiq. brother of Sir Row hama iflands. 

bert Wilmot, Bart. to Mrs. Rowe, widow — The Rev. Andrew Skene, of Bamff, 

of William Rowe; Efq. late of the ifland North Britain. 

of Jamaica. In Southaimpton-row, Bloomfbury, Mr. 
Thomas Wainwright, Efq. of Sloan- Ward, rcli@ of the late Jofeph Ward. 

ftreet, to Mifs Griffith, of Turnham Green. — At Bath, Mrs. Adains, daughter of the 
Charles Wolfeley, Efq. eldeft fon of Sir late John Exley, Efq. 

William Wolfeley, Bart. to Mifs Mary — The infant daughter of the Marquis of 

Clifford, daughter of the late Hon. Thomas Blandford. 


Clifford. Hugh Piggot, Efq. admiral of the white. 

The Hon. George Pelham, to Mifs Ry- At Daunpore, in India, Lewis Richard 
croft. Pcarfon Sadlier. 

Phillip Hughes, Efq. to Mifs Ann Wad- The Rev. James Clarke, M.A. vicar of 
dell, of Newman-ftrect. Hungerford, Berkihire. 

Capt. Cuppage, to Mrs. Cairns. Wm. Chalmers, M. D. profeffor of mes 


James Allen, Efq. of Broomfgrove, Wor- icine in the univerfity of Aberdeen. 
cefterfhire, to Mifs Louifa Fitzroy, daughter Mifs Emma Hankey, fecond daughter of 
of Lord Southampton. Robert Hankey, Efq. 

The Rev. Wm. Jones, of Shrivonham, Ynir Burgefs, Efq. paymafter to the 
Berks, to Mifs Sarrande, of Wootton Bafiet. Eaft India Company. 

Richard Carpenter Smith, Efq. to Mifs Capt. Gavin, of the s1ft regiment of 
Davidfon, of Southwark. foot. 

John Peter Hankey, Efq. of Mincing- — At Dublin, the Right Hon. Lady Jane 
lane, to Mifs Ifabella Alexander, of Bath. Carvey, fifter to the Marquis of Waterford. 

Matthew Baillie, Efq. of Cairnborne, Sir David Williams, Bart. of Hertford- 
captain in the 13th regiment of dragoons,  fhire. 


to Mits A. Ramfay, of Barnton. William Thomfon, Efq. one of his ma- 
William Hay, Efq. to Mifs Alice Forfter, jefty’s juftices of the peace for the county 
of Jardonfield. of Lincoln. 


At Bath, Wm. Pennington, Efq. mafter The Hon. Frederick Robinfon, brother 
of the ceremonies at the Hot Wells, to Miis of the late Lord Grantham: 


Wilfon, of Weftminfter. In Jamaica, Jeremiah Barton, Efq. 
In Dublin, the Hon. Henry Healy Hut- In Liguinea, Jamaica, Archibald Thom- 
chinfon, to Miis Bond. fon, Efq. 


James Barclay, Efq. of Great Ormond- Mrs. Forreft, of Abingdon-ftreet, Weft. 
ftreet, to Mifs Bulchin, of Kentington- miinfter. 








fquare. At Bombay, Wm. Freeman Efq. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Robt. M‘Queen, Major General Collins, of the marines. 
lord juftice clerk, to Mifs Elizabeth Ord, The Hon. Mr. Murray. 
daughter of the lord chief baron. In Warwickthire, R. T. Okcover, Efq. 

At Bilfham, in Berks, Augutus Henry Aged 65, Godfrey de la Tour d’Au- 
Faft, Efy. fecond fon of Sir William Eaft, vergne, reigning Duke of Bouillion. 

Bart. of Hall-p!ace, to Mifs Caroline Anne firs. Mary Reynolds. 

Vanfittart, eldeit daughter of George Van- Chrit. Horsfall, Efg. late lieutenant 
fittart, Efq one cf the repreientatives for colonel of the 58th regiment of foot. 

the county of Berks, Samucl Gott, Efq. of Grays-inn. 

John Forfter Hill, Efq. to Mifs Molef- Mr. Neal, of Upper Scymour-ftreet. 
worth, eldeit daughter of Robert Moletf- Dederick Wackerbarth, Efg. of Strat- 
worth, of Kenfington Palace. ford Green. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Elizabeth Hall, of Al- 
DieE D. dermanbury Poftern. 
Mrs. Coney, wife of Bicknell Coney, Sir Archer Croft, Bart. 
Efg. of Leadenhall-ftreet. - Aged 62, Jolin Hurft, Efq. 

Aged 82, john Burden, Efq. of Hard- Major Boyd, of the 2oth regiment of foot. 
wicke, in tie county of Durham. Licutenant Wynyard, of the fame regi- 

Mrs. Majoribanks, wite of P. Majori- meat. 
banks, Efq. Aged 80, Henry Jones, Efq. father of 

At Glatgow, Mrs. Gillies, wife of the the vintners company. 

Rey. Dr. Gillies. Aged 80, Dr. Muthet, of York, one of the 


At Ridgeway, Plymouth, after a tedious oldeft fellows of the college of phydicians. 
and tevere illnets, Suinuel Bird, Eq. late Aged go, Luke Zenzan, Efq, 
The 
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The Right Hon. David Earl of Cafiilis. 

Aged 83, at Morden College, Mr. John 
John Buckkolm. 

Thomas Clutterbuck, Efq. of Watford, 

erts, 

The Hon. F. Twifleton, uncle to Lord 
Saye and Seale. ; 

Robert Paine, Efq. of Gower-ftreet. 

Taffel Read, Efyg. of Milton, Kent. 

At Camberwell, aged 73, Mrs. Griffith. 

Aged 79, at Eaft Barnet, Mrs. Anne 
Roughfide. 

The lady of John Trevanian, Efq. mem- 
ber for Dover. 

At Whetton, in Middlefex, lady of Sam: 
Prinme, Ef. - 

Mifs Louifa Woodcock, eldeft daughter 
of Ellis Woodcock, Efg. 

John Copland, Efq:.of Liverpool. 

Dr. Sampfon, phyfician of Beverly. 

John Troutbeck, Efq. of Alderfgate- 
ftreet. 

At Colleffic, in Fife, Thomas Garrick, 
aged 1c8. A tew months before he died he 
was in the habit of walking a mile irom his 
own houfe; in the ggth year of his age he 
married a third wife. 

William Hurft, Efq. of Hinckley a 
deputy lieutenant and juftice of the peace 
for Leicefterthire. 

At St. Kitt’s, where he went for the re- 


covery of his health, Crifp Meli 
of Thunderfley-hall, Efex, phy. 
Garboldifham, in Norfolk. He had fat j 
fix fucceffive parliaments for the boroy hs 
of Caftle Rifing arid King’s Lynn am 
was fheriff of the county of Norfolk in'176 ; 

At Lyons, int France, Jofeph Blount, Ef, 
fecond fon of the late Michael Blount, ie 
of Maple Durham, Oxfordthire, 7 

At Brighton, where he went for the be 
nefit of his health, John Tempeft, E(q_ 
member of parliament for the city of De 
ham. 

Nicholas Paxton, Efq. who had been 
years in the Exchequer. . 

At Penpotund, Abergavenny, Sir James 
Harrington, Bart. who is fucceeded in titla 
by his fon John Edward Harrington, Ef 
collector of the revenues of Mooifhedabat 
&c. in Bengal. " 

Mr. Thomas Birkett, mércliant anddry. 
falter, Old Swan-ftairs, London-bridge, 

At Forty-Hill, Enfield, Richard Price, 
Efq. a member of the Bombay civil efi. 
blifhment. 

At Newton Stewart, Capt. James Maxe 
well, late of the 46th regiment. 

At Bath, Wiliiam Chaffin Grove, Efq, 
of Zeal’s Houfe, Wilts. 

At Briftol, William Thornton, Efq. of 
Workfop, in Nottinghamfhire. 


ios 





PRICES OF STOCKS. 








Dec. 31. 
Bank Stock - - - - 1744 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 7% 
4 per Cent. Confolidated 924 
gs per Cent. Navy - - —_— 
Long Annuities - - - 22.3 
Short Annuities - - - 1@ 9-16 
India Stock - - - - 184 
India Bonds - + - - Io pr. 
South Sea Stock - - - fhut 
New Navy - - = = 
Exchequer Bills - - - — 
Lottery Tickets - - - ae 








Jan. 7 Jan. 14. Jan. 21. 
— —— 176 
76% 764 “978 
915 904 92 
107% 106% 1074 
22 7-16 22% 224 
105 te 7~16 10 g-16 
1783 —_— 
7 pr. 8 pr. —_— 
soni 7h dif. 6 dif. 
26 dif. —~ — 
16 6 0 16 4 6 16 3 6 














PRICES OF CORN at rue Corn-Marker. 





Dac. 31. Jan. 7 Jan. 14. Jan. 21. 
Wheat - - - = 36s. to 48s. 37s. to 46s. 4os. to 48s. 345. to 46s. 
Barley - - = = 248. — 44S. 248. — 32S. 245. — 32S. 278. — 3258. 
Rye -- - = = 30S. — 335. 28s. — 31s. 28s. — 325. 305. — 335. 
Oats - 2 2 = 15S. — 235. 15S. —- 23S. 15S. —— 23S. 165. — 23% 
Pale Malt- - - 40S. — 43S. 395. — 42S. 405. — 428. 368. — 428. 
‘Amber ditto - = 428. — 45S. 40S. — 43S. 40S. — 43S. 375. — 435 
Peas - - = = 38S. — 428. 365. — 41S. 365. — 40S. 30S. — 425. 
Means - - = = 31S. — 34S. 325. — 365. 30S. — 345. 305, —- 405. 
Tares - - = - 308. — 34S. 30S. — 32S. 30S. — 34S. 26s. — 305. 
Fine Flour - - - 375. — 385. 373. — 385. 375. — 388. 38s. — cos. 
Second ditto - - 345. — 35S. 33S. — 35S. 345. — 355. 35S. -— 00S. 
Third ditte += = 285. — 35S, 285. — 30S. 275. —~ 305. 325. --- O05- 
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